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Editorial. 


HE list of presidents of the National Conference 
(now the General Conference) is short, but is a 
record of distinction. ‘Che following-named gen- 
tlemen have honored the Conference by their de- 
voted service and have greatly assisted in giving 
our cause a dignified standing among the religious forces 
of America: Gov. John A. Andrew, two years; Hon. 
T. D. Eliot, four years; Judge Ebenezer R. Hoar, four- 
teen years; Gov. John D. Long, two years; Judge Samuel 
F. Miller, six years; Hon. George William Curtis, two 
years; Senator George Frisbie Hoar, eight years; Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, six years; Hon. Horace Davis, two 
years; and Dr. Charles William Eliot, now in office. 
All these men and all that they represent in the religious 
world are properly excluded from the federated churches 
of the United States, because they will not assent to 
doctrines that they know have no sanction either in 
reason or revelation; but they represent types of char- 
acter that are known and honored throughout the land. 


& 


‘Tue General Conference requests all churches that have 
the ability to do so to pay the expenses of their ministers 
and lay delegates, in order to widen as much as possible 
the representation at the Conference, to interest the 
churches and the ministers in the general cause, and to 
give those who are responsible for action heart and courage. 
The churches and ministers might almost be classified 
by their attitude to the general interests of our cause. 
The declining churches and the inefficient ministers com- 
monly have no interest in any work or expenditure that 
does not directly affect the local parish and its work. 
John Bunyan announced a measure of wise economy, 
when he wrote, “There was a man, and some did count 
him mad, The more he gave away, the more he had.” 
The church at Buffalo offers hospitality: let the other 
churches do the rest. 


wt 


MOopERN inventions have their uses, and the defects of 
their qualities. When the mayor of New York dies on 
shipboard in mid-ocean, the news sweeps both ways across 
the Atlantic, and in an hour preparations for bis funeral 
begin in two hemispheres; bui just as promptly the 
escapades of an insane criminal are reported to the whole 
world, while the doings of great men and nations are 
crowded out of the record and forgotten. Not only is 
much nauseous news matter forced on the attention of 
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a patient public, but many influences that tend to the 
debauching of the young are given impetus and momen- 
tum by the exaggeration of their importance. The times 
seem to be worse than they were a hundred years ago 
by just so much as we call prompt attention to evils that 
would once have had late and limited attention. Yet it 
may be that piracy and the slave-trade, once inviting to 
merchants in all our Atlantic States, would have van- 
ished if they had been exposed to the full blaze of pub- 
licity, such as now brings so many dark things to light. 


vt 


Aut thoughtful Protestants who know what goes on 
among the children in our public high schools know that 
eternal vigilance is the price of moral safety; but it is 
somewhat irritating, not to say disgusting, to them to 
have Catholic organs and magnates decry our common 
schools on the ground that they are planted with the 
seeds of immorality from which parochial schools are 
free. It requires some hardihood for a Roman Catholic 
in any of our large cities to challenge a comparison be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics as to public cr private 
morality. We know that there ate many who think 
every Catholic priest is a monster of iniquity, and we 
pity them for their ignorance; but they are no worse 
than that other class that is always maligning the public 
schools, in which some of the most reputable Catholics in 
the country have been educated. 
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OF the officers of the National Conference for the ses- 
sions held in 1865-66 in New York and Syracuse not one 
survives. Of the twenty-two officers of the third meet- 
ing held in New York, 1868, only Joseph Shippen, Esq., 
is living. Of the officers of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
conferences held in New York, Boston, and Saratoga 
1870-72-74, there are left only De Normandie, Rantoul, 
and Batchelor. As a student of the past looks down the 
line of successive meetings, he sees the number of sur- 
vivors slowly increasing until he comes down to the pres- 
ent, and finds the tide of active life in full flow. The 
process is amazingly like that which goes on in natural 
life. These men, and hundreds more that were associ- 
ated with them, have gone, and yet there has been no 
violent shock of change and no diminution of numbers or 
power. Leaves have fallen from the tree of life, but new 
leaves appear. Old controversies, however, have van- 
ished, and new agreements have quietly taken their 
places. We have lost much, we have gained more, and 
they who will take our places will come into a richer 
inheritance than was handed down to us. 


st 


THE late Rockwood Hoar of Worcester, Mass., was 
once very indignant at the attack made by some cor- 
respondent of the Christian Register on a contributor and 
the editor. He said it often seemed to him as if some 
one stood behind the door with a cudgel to smite any 
writer with whose opinions he did not happen to agree. 
He thought the practice tended to the suppression of 
free expression of thought among those who had beliefs, 
but disliked controversy. A criticism that editors have 
been accustomed to make is that such communications 
commonly betray a lack of originality and initiative on 
the part of the writers who protest. ‘They do not think 
ot expressing their own opinions until some one else 
furnishes them with a text. No writers are more heartily 
welcomed by a liberal editor than those who have well- 
reasoned arguments to offer in a decorous manner for 
opinions that the editor may think unsound, but he likes 
to have such communications at first hand, and not as 
a rebound from the beliefs of somebody else. 
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Tue writer knows a miniature canyon in one of “the 
great pastures” that were common lands in “good old 
colony times.” It is only ten feet wide, fifty feet deep, 
and one hundred and fifty feet long, but it lies open to 
the sun, and trickling streams of water, lichens, mosses, 
columbines, and other flowering plants make it seem like 
a wonderful little world of its own. Here on this reduced 
scale are displayed in operation all the laws of the mighty 
universe which surrounds us, and by its vastness and 
vagueness often appalls us. Astronomers and philosophers 
often frighten us with their speculations concerning the 
infinity of space, in which they find at work terrific 
energies, but no sign of life, and no centre of attraction 
towards which, passing souls may gravitate; but why not 
remember and be glad with the thought that the infinite 
power which provided our little crevice in the rocks and 
made it beautiful can easily contrive an infinite number 
of surprises among things not seen and eternal? 


Making Invalids! 


The recent trial in one of our New England courts 
of several people for obtaining money under false pre- 
tences calls renewed attention to a curious and astounding 
set of psychological phenomena. ‘The defendants in 
this case allege that, by the use of prayer and other relig- 
ious exercises, they have been the instruments for re- 
storing to pristine health people who were bowed and 
broken with incurable disease. Nor did their testimony 
stand alone. Numbers of witnesses confirmed this testi- 
mony; and these witnesses were among those who would 
have been especially interested in exposing a fraud, having 
paid their money to the alleged miraculous healers. 
There is a convincing air of veracity about these wit- 
nesses which frankly excludes the idea of conscious per- 
jury. 

Now, in spite of such amazing testimonies, no com- 
petent physical scientist believes, or perhaps can believe, 
that people have been instantaneously and miraculously 
cured of cancer, tuberculosis, and locomotor ataxia. 
Every other available or possible explanation must be 
exhausted before the human mind can seek such a solu- 
tion of an amazing mental problem. People who claim 
to have been life-long invalids declare under oath that 
they have been given up as incurable by many regular 
physicians. Unfortunately for the value of this testi- 
mony, the regular physician is rarely put upon the stand; 
but, beyond question, men and women who were bound 
to the rack of chronic invalidism have, apparently, by 
the action of so-called ‘‘healers,’’ been restored to the 
normal activities of life. 

These phenomena may have no meaning to the purely 
physical pathologist, who may see nothing but deception, 
self-deception, or the curious simulations of hysteria; 
but they open a wide field of investigation to the student 
of psychology. ‘The unshaken testimony in these recent 
cases is not more honest, sincere, or circumstantial than 
the testimony given in the witchcraft trials three hundred 
years ago. We are sure that no witch ever tortured a 
man to death by sticking pins in his wax image, or 
went through a keyhole, or turned a broomstick into an 
aéroplane, or met the devil at an evening party! But 
hundreds of people believed these things actually hap- 
pened, and went to the stake rather than abandon that 
conviction. These things need no explanation to-day, 
Driven from the world of physical facts, they have found 
a congenial home in the realm of mental science. 

Is it not in that mysterious realm that we must seek 
for the explanation of the class of phenomena which this 
recent trial reveals? If we are not dealing with physical 
facts, we are dealing with overmastering intellectual 
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convictions. We may throw the miracle out of court, 
but the profound assurance that a miracle has been 
wrought still demands the most serious consideration. 
Now, exclude from the whole mass of disinterested testi- 
mony the element of self-deception, and we are some- 
times surprised to see the meagreness of the residuary 
facts; but there is generally a residuum in such cases. 
When this is subjected to the notion, habitual to unedu- 
cated people, that certain coincidental facts bear to 
each other the relation of cause and effect, the basis of 
remaining facts is often found to be very slight. Still, 
certain facts do remain and demand rational explanation. 
We see, for instance, a pale, emaciated, neurotic young 
woman who has been confined for years to her chair or 
her room as a chronic invalid. Under strong religious 
excitement she declares that she has been miraculously 
cured, and is able to perform the normal functions of 
life. The scientific man cannot deny the fact, but he 
cannot accept her interpretation of it. Many of these 
cases traced to their roots will admit of a more simple and 
rational explanation. Many times a slight accident or 
illness is magnified and treated with unusual indulgence 
until, surrounded by the atmosphere of family sympathy, 
the patient glides, unconsciously, into the mental habit 
of chronic invalidism. The temptation innocently to 
intensify that mental condition is almost irresistible. 
The family physician can detect the presence of no defi- 
nite disease, and is unable to treat the case, and so it 
happens, as one eminent physician has declared, that 
science fails where “quackery succeeds.” 


Bankruptcy. 


The child lives by illusions. The youth lives by sen- 
sations. It may be late in life before the moment comes 
for any critical estimate of its real value and significance. 
What has penetrated and made a permanent impression? 
What has merely touched the surface and produced, 
more and more, the effect of unreality and deception? 

There are sad reasons for believing that many in our 
day do not get beyond the sense of life’s hollowness, 
the conviction that there is nothing in it worth striving 
for, and that the easiest way out of the wretched business 
is through suicide. We have a horror of these cases, but 
not much sympathy for them. The rash hand laid upon 
the house of life seems almost unthinkable to such as 
have no soul struggles, no irresistible temptation, to get 
out of the Nessus shirt that is burning into flesh and 
soul. There must be something wrong, we say, in a 
condition of society so many find devoid of charm, in- 

terest, or promise,—a closed way, no thoroughfare, where 
to lie down and die seems better than to struggle and 
endure. 

There are certain subjects the polite world agrees to 
avoid; not that they are unimportant, with slight bear- 
ing on the great social problems, but because they are, 
firstly, disagreeable or horrible, and, secondly, because it 
seems to do no good to talk of them. ‘They are the abyss 
of human nature, which we shudder to look into, and, 
therefore, we turn away our eyes. For this reason society 
seems shallow, its talk vapid, its views narrow and trivial. 
The questions that are of vital importance, easy-going 
people who love smooth, pleasant things are willing 
to leave to the sociologists and psychologists; and yet, 
after all the theories of these men,—their tracing of effects 
to remote and cryptic causes,—practically they seem 
not to have brought about any great change for the 
better. 

There is a black spot, a taint, a worm, at the core, and 
where it exists theories are of not much avail, neither, 
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unfortunately, are sermons. We talk about the aim of 
life, the need of purpose and ideal, the right cultivation 
of mind and heart, the way to become sane and to live 
wisely; but for people who are in the maelstrom or are 
about to be carried over a moral Niagara these things 
do not operate, are not effective. 

The statisticians have observed that there is a suicide 
season. The numbers vary somewhat, but a general 
average is maintained from year to year to show that 
at certain times the mania for self-destruction is more 
active than at other times. ‘The figures, of course, omit 
all human warmth, all heart anguish over conditions 
that produce such results. The facts are marshalled 
as if they pertained to cords of wood or bushels of coal, 
and that is all. 

The mania does not alone affect the old and world- 
weary people out of employment, the destitute and 
penniless, does not alone relate to crimes of passion, to 
the speculator and defrauder, or the official who has 
robbed a bank or the State. Some are quite inexplicable, 
the willing work of the prosperous, the young and ap- 
parently happy. Even school boys and girls have been 
known to commit the act for a reproof, a failure in studies 
and examinations. Why is life held so cheap by all 
these classes, running from the opulent and apparently 
happy to beggars and outcasts, and embracing many 
ages, even the old, who, in the course of nature, would 
be released of life in a few years or months? 

This contrast of easy, reckless self-destruction with 
the passion of those who would prolong life even in suffer- 
ing and bodily torture is very striking. Even the 
lepers on the island of Molokai, who are half eaten away 
by a loathsome disease, desire to live out their natural 
term. ‘The love of life is so intense in the majority of 
human beings that a ready solution for the mania of self- 
destruction is found in insanity, but this will cover 
only a certain number of cases, the majority is still un- 
explained. 

The State adjudges suicide as crime, the attempt pun- 
ishable by law, but probably this fact has never deterred 
any one from the rash act. Its unusual frequency seems 
to indicate some deep-seated, moral malady,—in the case 
of the young some premature decay at the seat of life, 
before the time for ripening, like fruit fallen green from 
the tree, something of despair and moral darkness from 
which there is no relief but death. 

Those who spend in twenty years the rich resources 
of existence designed to suffice for a long life become 
bankrupts at anearly age. ‘They have exhausted emotion, 
used up energy, lost reverence, the sense of wonder, the 
zest for life. They are in the flat, stale, used-up condition 
so admirably described by Hamlet :— 

“And indeed it goes so heavily with my disposition 
that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile 
promontory, this most excellent canopy, the air, look 
you, this brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical 
roof fretted with golden fire, why, it appears no other 
thing to me than a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapors.” 

Earth a desolation, man an alien, curiosity dead, mirth 
a hollow sound, the goods of life mere rags and rubbish, 
God obscured or annihilated, what remains to the moral 
and spiritual bankrupt but self-destruction? ‘This state 
of mind can disguise itself most cunningly, has a hundred 
means of deception; and how few discerning eyes there are 
to see such mental and spiritual conditions, and can 
minister to them adequately? 

We need a training in perception and sympathy far 
beyond even the detective powers of a Sherlock Holmes 
to detect the mental processes, even of those who go in 
and out and sit at meat with us daily. The dark agony 
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that is so secretive, the blank existence that has tried 
and used up allavailable means of recovery, is more deeply, 
pathetically tragic than any other phase of experience. 
We feel that religion alone can save such souls from the 
last fatal step. Let faith kindle a little spark where grief 
and despair have left only ashes. Let God manifest 
himself through human sympathy, a gleam of compre- 
hension that finds the very centre of darkness where lives 
only one sentiment,——to shake off the coil that enwraps 
the stumbling feet, to plunge to annihilation, or even to 
fiery punishment, anything to dispel the nightmare of 
life. 

The Christ mission was to these suffering ones. Only 
those who are indued with that spirit, that mission, can 
help them. Oh the love, the tenderness, the patience 
needed in such a task! It is for these gifts that humanity 
languishes, and many perish voluntarily because they 
dare not reveal the agony of their sufferings. 


Current Copics. 


THE degree of civilization attained by the peoples of 
the Philippine Islands has been made the subject of an 
interesting discussion by the recent publication of a re- 
port by Dean C. Worcester, Secretary of the Interior, 
supplemented by another report by W. H. Phipps, au- 
ditor of the insular government, affirming the existence 
of slavery on a general scale in the archipelago. Reply- 
ing to the assertions made by Messrs. Worcester and 
Phipps, Representative William A. Jones, chairman of 
the House Committee on the Philippines, issued a state- 
ment at the beginning of this week, taking vigorous issue 
with both officials, and making the definite charge that 
Mr. Worcester’s attack on the people of the distant 
insular possession had been prompted by a desire to dem- 
onstrate the unfitness of the Filipinos for self-government. 
Representative Jones argues that the official reports are 
wholly misleading, and that ‘“‘more cases of slavery in 
proportion to population can be found in the United 
_ States than Phipps and Worcester have been able to 
discover in the civilized portions of the Philippine 
Islands.” 

rd 


A PROPOSAL to impose a duty of one-tenth of one cent 
a pound on the importation of bananas under the revised 
tariff created an animated international agitation which 
was terminated, on September 20, by the recession of 
the Senate Conferees from their position, admittedly in 
response to pressure from President Wilson, who expressed 
a decided wish for the maintenance of the present duty- 
free arrangement. The Senate’s attempt to place ba- 
nanas on the dutiable list caused lively commotion among 
the banana-producing states of Latin-America, and vig- 
orous protests from Latin-American chancelleries were 
presented to the White House and the Department of 
State. It was pointed out in these protests that any 
obstacle to the importation of bananas into the United 
States would have a disastrous effect upon commercial 
relations between the United States and some of the 
South American Republics. In behalf of the American 
consumer, the argument was advanced that the banana 
is the poor man’s fruit, and that the imposition of even 
a trifling duty upon the article would constitute a hard- 
ship. 

wt 

Tue autumn manceuvres in France, which were carried 
out on an unprecedentedly elaborate scale last week, re- 
newed the impression of military efficiency which had 
been furnished to foreign observers by the operations of 
the French army for the past four or five years. In a 
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more notable degree than ever before, it was shown by 
the mimic engagements that the personnel of the forces 
of the republic is physically sound; that the material 
equipment is excellent and the spirit of discipline of an 
unquestionably high order. For purposes of comparison 
it was apparently demonstrated, as has been demonstrated 
on previous occasions during the past decade, that the 
French soldier is better able to endure the hardships 
of forced marches than is the German soldier; that he 
is superior to his German rival in efficient obedience to 
orders and ‘in the physical ability to carry them out; 
that, in short, the frequent and reiterated warnings of 
the advance of physical degeneration among the French 
people are not founded upon facts. 


wt 


CHINESE statesmanship~is confronted with a delicate 
problem by the demand made by Japan for the degrada- 
tion of Gen. Chang-Hsun, governor of the province of 
Kiang-su, at whose door foreign investigators, including 
attachés of the American legation at Pekin, have placed 
the responsibility for the recent abuse of Japanese sub- 
jects in Nankin. President Yuan Shi Kaia few weeks ago 
conferred conspicuous honors upon Chang-Hsun in rec- 
ognition of his successes against the southern rebels, whose 
revolt against the Chinese republic practically has been 
brought to an end by Chang-Hsun’s energetic campaign. 
The Japanese government, on the other hand, has fixed 
upon the dismissal of the successful general as the minimum 
of its inexorable terms of satisfaction for the outrages 
which have aroused a wave of indignation among the 
people of the Japanese empire and have set in motion an 
agitation which may yet involve the government in Tokio 
with an internal problem of grave magnitude. Under 
the circumstances, plans for military action against China 
are under way in ‘Tokio. 


Minpruy of its treaty obligations to Great Britain 
as its ally, the Japanese government has sounded the 
London cabinet as to its attitude toward a possible mil- 
itary demonstration against China. As might have 
been expected, the British foreign office has impressed 
‘Tokio with its desire for an avoidance of drastic measures. 
It has been pointed out to Japan that an act of aggres- 
sion against China by Japan at this moment might re- 
sult in a general assault upon the new republic by other 
powers, eager for territorial accessions in Eastern Asia. 
Such a movement, it is plainly realized in London, might 
easily result in the dismemberment of China, a devel- 
opment which the Anglo-Japanese treaty of alliance is 
expressly designed to prevent. So strong is British 
sentiment against the application of undue pressure 
upon China during the pending period of reconstruction 
that it is conceivable that the despatch of a Japanese 
military expedition across the Manchurian frontier might 
result in the termination of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
—a catastrophe which Japan is anxious to avert. 
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THE chronic controversy between ecclesiastical and 
secular Rome flashed into a fresh interchange of senti- 
ments last week when Ernesto Nathan, the Jewish 
mayor of the Eternal City, attacked the Vatican in bitter 
terms, denouncing the activities of the Clericals in their 
attempt to influence the electorate in anticipation of 
the forthcoming elections, the first in which the manhood 
vote will be exercised. Signor Nathan, who is the rec- 
ognized spokesman of the anti-Clericals, was made the 
subject of a heated retort from the Vatican, which in 
its organ, the Osservatore Romano, characterized his 
speech as ‘‘vulgar, impious, perverse, and grotesque,” 
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and assailed him personally as ‘‘a ridiculous imitation 
of a civic magistrate and an exotic combination of Ju- 
daism and Freemasonry.’”’ In the mean while, there are 
indications that the Clericals, despite their tradition of 
non-participation in national elections, are preparing to 
take a general part in the coming expression of the 
people’s will at the polls, in this, the forty-third year 
since the fall of the temporal power of the papacy. 


Brevities. 


Anybody can kick: we need those who can pull. 


The days of the exclusive club, passing muster as a 
church, are numbered. 


The new habit of keeping Unitarian churches open in 
our cities throughout the summer has been amply justi- 
fied by the results. 


It is lucky for some very virtuous men of the highest 
type of intelligence that the Lombroso tests ot criminality 
have no legal force. 


The unusual delay in reporting the names of delegates 
to the General Conference may not be as ominous as it 
looks. Promptness in action incites activity, and those 
who are now ready to report will stimulate others to act 
if they will send in the names at once. 


Delegates and others intending to attend the Con- 
ference in Buffalo are urged to register their names at 
once, either at 25 Beacon Street, or with Nason-Russell 
Company, 7 Water Street, Boston. The special re- 
duced rate is not good unless at least one hundred cer- 
tificates are sold from New England territory, and it is 
essential that early notice be given to railroad agents. 


Letters to the Editor, 
The General Conference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The General Conference is to meet this year in Buffalo, 
N.Y., October 6 to 9, inclusive, at the cordial invitation of 
the First Unitarian Congregational Society. All the symp- 
toms would seem to indicate that this will be a good con- 
ference,—a promise of the warmest hospitality, a centrally 
located and exceptionally interesting city, and a strong 
array of speakers. It ought to be well attended, not alone 
by our ministers, but by our lay people. 

Buffalo is, however, an all night journey from a good 
many Unitarian centres, and the amount of money it 
costs to travel thither and back, and to live while there, 
is enough to make quite a respectable inroad upon the 
ordinary parson’s finances. It is in behalf of these that 
I would speak,—just to remind our parish committees 
that the general custom is for the various churches to 
regard regular attendance at the Conference on the part 
of their ministers as a portion of their ministerial labor, 
and to pay their expenses. ‘This is a matter of which many 
ministers are reluctant to remind their committees. The 
result is the committee forgets to send him, and the min- 
ister can’t afford to go at his personal expense. 

I should therefore like to do the reminding. Money 
spent by a church in sending its minister to the Confer- 
ence, or by a Branch Alliance in sending a delegate, is 
pretty sure to turn out a good investment for the spender. 
It serves to warn the minister that his church expects him 
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to keep himself fresh in matters of fellowship and intel- 
lectual progress. If all our churches would take this 
little hint, the result would be that those ministers who 
can go, but don’t care to go, would feel obliged to go; 
and those who want to go, but can’t afford to go, would 
be enabled to go; and those who can go and want to go 
would rejoice to go; and, behold, we should have a good 
Conference. CHARLES E. Park, 


Chairman of the Council. 
Witon, N.H. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I take advantage of your columns to ask the 
churches to make their contributions for the Annual 
Conference at once? 

Only eight churches have thus far contributed, and it is 
highly important, if the expenses of the Conference are 
to be met promptly, that the bulk of the contributions 
be received on or before the close of the Buffalo meetings 
on October 9. 

The General Conference is run in a most economical 
fashion, and the churches in the past seem to have es- 
tablished by custom the size of their respective gifts. 
Will not each church committee make a special effort to 
get its contribution to me as treasurer at 53 State Street, 
Boston, before October 6, or arrange to have it given to 
me at Buffalo during the meetings there? 

Percy J. ATHERTON, Treasurer. 

Boston, Mass. 


For Peace. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Please let me take exception, in a friendly way, to the 
sentiment of the closing words of your editorial note on 
page 866 of the Register, of September 11, which begins 
by citing a story about Sir Walter Scott. We pride our- 
selves, not without cause, I think, that ours is a genuine 
gospel of peace, and we glory in every triumph of the 
spirit of its prince. Just now the world is witnessing 
a beautiful and forceful illustration of the fact that high 
Christian ideals are even more potent than powder and 
shell in the very face of “savage instincts.’’ Our Pres- 
ident’s message to Congress, with respect to the Mexican 
situation, with its almost pathetic appeal to the moral 
instincts of men, seems to me refutation enough of your 
belief that “it may not be unchristian to prepare the 
way for its [moral suasion] acceptance with insistance 
and well-armored force,’ especially in view of the effect of 
our President’s attitude not only upon the savage in- 
stincts of Mexico, but upon the whole world. Let us 
rather be insistent with our moral suasion, and humanity’s 
old, old dream of peace will the sooner come true. 

Orro E. DUERR. 

MELROSE, MASs. 


An Honest Confession. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

If a thousand years in the sight of God is as one day, 
then thirteen years of waiting for a change of sentiment 
in religion must be pronounced a mere scintilla of time. 
The vivid memory of my ‘‘coming out” of orthodoxy to 
Unitarianism in 1900, and the severe unfriendly criticisms 
which followed and pierced my heart with many sorrows, 
remains, as regards those criticisms, painful for me to 
contemplate. One of my severest critics those days was 
an Ohio editor, a Presbyterian of the old and genuine type. 
Mr. K. was no doubt truly honest in attacking my new 
theological position in the columns of his paper. And it 
would seem that as the stoning of Stephen set Paul to 
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thinking about the new sect of the Nazarene, so did my 
“heresy” awaken Mr. K.’s rational and healthy curiosity. 
As he was honest in his criticisms, so seemingly has he 
been honest in his investigation of the liberal faith, and 
good and true enough to write me the following under 
date of September 14:— 

‘New light has been shed on my pathway, and from 
~ being rather a severe critic of your position religiously, as 
I understand it, I think I now understand the road by 
which you got where you are. Should this reach you, 
I would be glad to hear from you.” 

I communicate the words of this honest man to the 
readers of the Register for a double purpose: first, to 
strengthen the hands of those of our preachers who are 
doing pioneér work in such isolated communities and under 
conditions similar to those which formed my environment 
in the early years of my Unitarian ministry. Brethren, 
the future is yours; plant the precious seed of your faith, 
water and cultivate it; and trust God for the increase! 
Second, to recommend Mr. K’s honest course to the thou- 
sands upon thousands of those outside our communion, 
who, although they own our religious views inwardly, 
outwardly parade under other banners. 

ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 

Boston, Mass. 


Daniel Webster. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I was glad and grateful to see Dr. Brown’s admirable 
article on Daniel Webster. It should be especially com- 
mended to our younger men, whose estimates of Web- 
ster have been largely formed by Theodore Parker, Wen- 
dell Phillips, and the earlier abolitionists. Slavery was 
blotted out in blood, suddenly and violently. All honor 
to the men and women who, bravely and unselfishly, sac- 
rificed every earthly honor and advantage to the creation 
of a just sense of its unnumbered barbarisms, but history 
has obscured the services and lessened the credit due to 
those who believed that the hated thing could be extir- 
pated by legal and constitutional methods. Among the 
most conspicuous of those was Daniel Webster, and Dr. 
Brown very justly pleads for an impartial re-estimate 
of his splendid services to his imperilled country. 

The abolitionists largely furnished the ethical impulse 
of the anti-slavery movement, but did they furnish the 
wisdom, the moderation, the sound judgment imperatively 
needed for the solution of the tremendous problem? 
These were supplied by the creators of the Republican 
party. And men like Lincoln, who were willing to make 
any equitable concession for the salvation of the Federal 
Union, were as violently abused by Wendell Phillips 
et al. as the same men had abused the 7th of March 
speech. JOHN SNYDER. 

NANTUCKET, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Nothing milder than amazement can describe my feel- 
ings on reading in the Register of September 11 Rev. 
Howard N. Brown’s defence of Webster’s 7th of March 
Speech, United States Senate, 1850. 

In 1820, by the famous Missouri Compromise, Missouri 
was admitted as a slave state, all future admissions from 
the Louisiana cession, comprising the central country 
east of the Mississippi, to be free from slavery. Now 
coming down to 1850:—‘‘The burning question of the 
hour was the possible extension of: slavery into the West 
and North-west territories. It was proposed, by means 
of the so-called Wilmot Proviso, to stop this spread by 
law,’”’ says Rev. Howard N. Brown in the article in ques- 
tion. How then can Webster’s position be sound, that 
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the Wilmot Proviso was wholly urinecessary and the ex- 
tension of slavery into this territory not a vital question 
at all? Four short years after this a great political party 
was founded, of which Lincoln soon became the head. 
The prevention of more slave territory was the original 
purpose of this party; and where were new slave States 
feared, if not in the territory covered by the Proviso? 

“In time, he [Webster] thought, the South was sure to 
follow the lead of the civilized world.’’ Undoubtedly, it 
would have done so in time, but meantime it was doing 
its best to put new life into a dying institution by extend- 
ing its field. That the danger was real and not fancied is 
attested by the country’s response to the efforts for its 
prevention. 

Whatever may be said—and much can be said—as to 
unwise action by anti-slavery agitators whose zeal outran 
their judgment, it was for Congress to exercise what au- 
thority it had in ‘‘the burning question.’”” The authority 
of Congress was in the admission of new States, and the 
purpose of the Wilmot Proviso was to face Congress 
about from its false position in the ungodly Missouri 
Compromise. 

Here is the pith of the whole matter: Did the 7th of 
March speech give aid and comfort to the friends of lib- 
erty or to the foes of liberty? Who was it who praised 
Webster for that speech, and who was it who fastened 
“calumny’’ upon him? 

It is for our preachers of the gospel to take “‘a sane and 
sound and wise position.’’ It is not enough to seek to 
accomplish what may seem a desirable end, unless it can 
be done by sound logic and broad rather than narrow and 
insidious views. We have legislators in the States and 
nation whose duty is not simply the negative one of re- 
fraining from injustice or even from compromises with 
wrong and injustice, but to stand positively and squarely 
for the right and against the wrong. To teach them to 
beware lest in so doing they “inflame and intensify”’ the 
wrongs against which they are contending is not to hold 
up before them the straight-line and virile course which 
even policy, unless narrow and blind, demands. What- 
ever chances Webster may have had for the presidency 
died on the 7th of March 1850, and, if I should entertain 
the barest suspicion that the timid and halting and com- 
promising work of that day could help the anti-slavery 
cause and redound to righteousness, I should—so long as 
that suspicion remained—be in the world, but not of it. 
What are preachers for and what are religions for if they 
serve to destroy our rational faith, the faith which makes 
us men? 

The unwarranted deprivation of personal liberty is the 
greatest outrage which human beings can inflict upon 
each other. ‘The blacks were men, and entitled to the 
treatment of men. A senator of Massachusetts declined 
by his vote to say that men are men and not cattle. I 
care not what others may say. As a native of Massa- 
chusetts and a citizen of Massachusetts,—though then un- 
born,—I am personally affronted and personally betrayed 
by that speech and that vote. 

For Webster’s genius and patriotism in general T am 
at one with the reverend gentleman in an almost un- 
bounded admiration, but that should not and cannot 
blind us—me at least—to his many and grievous failings. 
Especially do I regret that great wrong of which his Dart- 
mouth. College case was a part and that greater wrong 
which calls forth a deeper regret, the sad fall of the 7th 
of March. 

No, no! it is not merely ‘‘the heat and wrath of a great 
controversy,” but the deliberate judgment and the right- 
eous indignation of posterity which condemns aid and 
encouragement to the enemy. JOHN F. BRown. 

ROSLINDALE, Mass. 
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BY AUGUSTUS M, LORD. 
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In the morning the young men pass me by, 
As I watch from my workshop door, 
With swinging step and every eye 
Alight with visions of victory,— 
Troop after troop, as in years before. 


And at evening through gates flung open wide 
| And banner-decked street and square 
From hard-held fields the great captains ride. 
In the joy of the saved and the savior’s pride, 
Unbidden, I take my unnoticed share. 


But ever from purple and red and gold 
The town fades back into gray; 

Sunlight and silence the streets enfold; 

I turn to my bench and tools as of old, 
Month after month, day after day. 


For the shaft must be strong and straight and smooth, 
Keen-pointed, feathered light. 

Since what would avail the force of youth, 

Or the captain’s valor and skill, in truth, 
Tf the arrow swerved or failed in its flight? 


Prince Edward Island. 


BY HARRY R. PETERSON. 


What is the effect of sudden prosperity in a compara- 
* tively poor farming community? ‘This question might 
be of more interest to some people than the way in which 
the wealth was introduced. It has been answered in a 
new way in little Prince Edward Island, the farming 
province of Eastern Canada, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
The much-advertised black fox industry has in the last 
few years proved extremely remunerative to its pioneers 
on the Island, and has, though not to the extent of cer- 
tain feature articles in the newspapers, made comfortable 
sums for many Prince Edward Island farmers who for- 
merly were barely able to scrape through the winter. 

They had farmed for generations in the red sandstone 
soil of the Island, and to some of them their acres of 
oats and hay were sufficient for comfort,—a somewhat 
narrow and monotonous comfort, it is true, and one from 
which many of the younger generation went away to 
seek the more varied amusements and higher pay of the 
“States.” Like Cape Cod, Prince Edward Island has, 
until lately, found it difficult to keep its young people at 
home,—the great problem of country life everywhere. 
When the time came,—and it invariably came in the large 
farm families,—the lad would say that he was tired of red 
sandstone, salt rivers, clear air, and boiled potatoes, 
and must be off, either to sea or to the big cities, osten- 
sibly where pay was high and opportunity rife, secretly 
glorying at the thought of theatres, moving-picture 
shows, crowds, life, and no nine o’clock to bed and rise 
at four to milk that cussed cow. 

Most of these Islanders made good, and blended them- 
selves with the new conditions. Far more citizens of 
Massachusetts were “‘raised’’ on the Gulf Island than 
Massachusetts has any idea of. Every summer or nearly 

__ every summer they returned to visit the old home and 
‘ their parents, some with the overweening superiority of 
H the city dweller written all over them, and others with- 
out a vestige of that extremely disagreeable state of 
mind. 
Then silver foxes were successfully bred in captivity 
4 on the Island. ‘The industry spread, prices soared, and 
one year the New England Islander came home and 
found that Brother Bill, who stayed on the farm to raise 
oats, had sold a black fox for several thousand dollars, 
and fairly bulged with prosperity. The de-Islandized 
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brother looked around for indications of the change. 
There were none. Still remained the cardboard picture 
of King Edward on the wall, soft coal had not been ban- 
ished from the kitchen stove, boiled “‘blue’”’ potatoes with 
the peelings on accompanied the same hunk of pork, 
and a furnace and running water were strangely wanting. 
Only the inside of the yellow Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce bank-book sbowed any change. 

“It’s all there, safe as a church,” said Brother Bill, 
with a sigh of anxiety. Then he prepared for his nightly 
excursion out to the woods of the fox ranch, where he 
slept all night beside a loaded revolver and a flash-light, 
in a wooden watch-house. 

It is the same in all the Island villages. The change 
from a country with no very wealthy people and little 
extreme poverty to one containing men in very comfort- 
able circumstances from fox breeding bas been so sudden 
that the favored few hardly know what to do themselves. 

Suppose you have reached middle-age, have always 
done your own housework on the farm, put up preserves 
for the winter, and worked hard at the innumerable duties 
of a farmer’s wife. Then suddenly it is no longer neces- 
sary to economize; but you can’t get a woman to work 
for you, because you live five miles from a station. All 
the girls are needed at their own homes or are away, and 
you have nothing else todo, anyway. Reading or sewing 
all day would soon grow tiresome. You have become too 
attached to your farm to move, and so you keep on 
exactly the same as before. 

Since the growth of the fox industry the employees 
of Island stores have learned not to judge credit by ap- 
pearances. The clerk in a “town’’ department store was 
approached one day by a shabby-looking farmer who 
demanded couches. With a quick appraisal the sales- 
man pointed to one of the $4.99 variety, and told him to 
go over and look at it, taking little interest in an obvious 
swap-for-produce customer. The purchaser turned up 
his nose. 

“That’s not your best couch, young man. 
the highest-priced couch you’ve got. I’m 
so and so. Gimme six couches, and charge ’em.”’ 

In the terrible fear that he had made a mistake the 
clerk rushed to the office. “Sell him the shop!” was 
the reply. ‘‘He’s got a regiment of foxes, and could buy 
us out if he wanted to.” 

One wonders what the third and fourth generation of 
fox magnates will be like. Probably there will he sit- 
uations similar to those our own daughters of wealth have 
experienced, and when the Island heiress, at the govern- 
ment ball at Ottowa, has to answer to the insinuation that 
she is nouveau riche, she will scornfully remark: ‘Oh, no! 
Grandpa never fed his foxes himself. He always hired 
some one to clean out the pens, and did only the financial 
manipulation, you know!” 

Prince Edward Island is a fenced-in country, thickly 
settled, flat, and a perfect network of farms. In every 
pasture is a thick clump of fir bush, but there are few 
extensive forests. Salt rivers wind far inland, furnishing 
the mussel mud used to add the needed lime to the soil. 
In the long winter the frozen surfaces of these creeks 
are marked with long rows of spruces into ice roads, 
and used as general thoroughfares. 

Smelt fishing through the ice is the principal industry 
in cold weather. When the bitter northerly winds begin 
to howl in from the Gulf, the farmer lays low, and the 
powerful base-burner stove, that burns from the bottom 
and feeds from a cylinder that lasts all day, is installed 
in his living-room. Breakfast at six, dinner at half-past 
eleven, and, instead of supper, tea and biscuits at five, 
is the Prince Edward Island programme, winter and 
summer. 


I want 
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Witb his own potato patch, oats, hay, butter, milk, 
and all the necessities from his own land, the Island 
farmer has few expenses outside of his farm. He is hos- 
pitable, and would no more think of taking money from 
a stranger for dinner than he would of offering to pay 
for his own dinner at a neighbor’s house. It is said that 
one can walk through the farming districts from one 
end of Prince Edward Island to another without spend- 
ing any money for food. Luckily, the climate is not to 
the liking of tramps, or it would be a hoboes’ paradise. 

Travel on the Island is rather nerve-racking. The 
narrow gauge trains come in two varieties, ‘“‘express”’ 
and ‘“mixed.’’ So skilfully shuffled are the schedules 
that it is hard to avoid getting on a mixed train once in a 
while. These mixed trains are part freight cars and part 
passenger coaches, and several loads of lumber, stone, and 
hogs jounce cheerfully along in front of the coaches at 
fifteen miles an hour without causing much trouble until 
the train comes to a station. Then the train stops at 
the station for passengers. It starts up again for a hun- 
dred yards and stops with a jounce. The two parts 
of the train are separated, and for half an hour, more or 
less, one is marooned there, while the engine does permu- 
tation stunts with the freight cars. Just as you are fall- 
ing asleep, it shoves the cars against the train with a 
back-breaking bump that throws one forcibly against 
the next seat or the person sitting in it. After twenty 
stations of this the impulse is to get out and walk. 

In winter a pot-bellied coal stove at one end of the 
ear throws a grateful heat towards the lucky traveller 
who has appropriated the seat in front of it, and mocks 
the inexperienced one who has seated himself beyond its 
warmth at the othe: extremity of the coach. On an 
Island train nearly every one knows every one else, and 
the stranger is conspicuous by his silence. 

The proposed car ferry which will operate across North- 
umberland Straits will undoubtedly make it easier to 
reach Prince Edward Island, and will bring the Province 
nearer to its markets, Boston and New York. When the 
inevitable sifting-out process is completed, it will be in- 
structive to observe what changes fur farming will bring 
about,—whether it will make the Island an extremely 
prosperous farming country, whether it will be industrial, 
and whether it will stop the emigration to New England. 

ALBERTON, P.E.I. 


Gretna Green at Dusk. 


BY ANNETTA BEDWELL. 


Over the Border to Gretna Green—urged by just such 
a soft, rollicking breeze as must often have laughed be- 
hind runaway couples of long ago—a rainstorm is hurrying 
through the twilight, to fitful music of sea-fowl from the 
Solway, the dark tattered clouds sweeping low along 
that road ‘‘where love and life have been,’’—road more 
fragrant of romance, perhaps, than any other in the 
kingdom, the historic highway from bonnie Carlisle. 

But those drifting clouds will race no lovers in head- 
long flight to the Border, and the skirl of the wind rise 
over no rumble of hard-driven chaise and four; nor will 
the plaintive voice of the sea-mew mingle with frenzied 
cry of “How far to Gretna?” For the great Gretna 
drama is played out, the curtain dropped; rung down by 
Act of Parliament in 1857, though the spirit of that drama 
still wanders up the Carlisle road and over Esk and Sark 
to the Dumfries village, and night and day—but especially 
in the twilight hour betwixt the two—appeals to hearts 
attuned to it. 

No light yet glimmers from the little slant-roofed toll- 
house just within the Border, where so many hasty mar- 
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riage rites have been performed. It stands to the right 
of the grassy track, squat, white-walled, close-wreathed 
in memories. ‘The long-drawn sigh of the wind past its 
half-open door might be the echo of fervent ‘At last!” 
breathed by human lips. Behind the tiny panes of the 
latticed windows one almost expects to see a man and a 
woman standing, at gaze for sign of pursuit on the road, 
ears strained to catch the gallop of distant hoofs. The 
rude old pump at the gate of the garth looks spectral now. 

Vague in the gathering dusk, the figure of a man in 
broad-brimmed hat is coming swiftly from the village 
towards the toll-house, and fancy might suppose it the 
shade of David Lang, the famous priest of Gretna, whose 
genial face-fresh-colored,—double-chinned, with twinkling 
eyes, if the painting in the Tullie House Art Gallery may 
be believed—has beamed on runaways innumerable 
(not that he had by any means monopoly of such, since 
nearly every man was used to act as “priest’’). He it 
was who one memorable twelfth of October, in a room at 
the Queen’s Head Inn and in the presence of two Gretna 
folk, did declare ‘‘Thomas Lord Erskine, of Berkeley 
Street, Portman Square, in the County of Middlesex, and 
Sarah Buck, York Buildings, from the parish of Maryle- 
bone, London, in the County of Middlesex, . . . to have now 
been married after the manner of the laws of Scotland.” 

Not the rain-storm alone, but the swelling tide of 
the Solway, is coming nearer and yet nearer Gretna, like 
a vast dun lengthening shadow; gathering to its embrace 
that wild expanse of classic sand—pallid now and eerie 
in the fading light—that lies about the Frith. The gulls 
seem hastening it on with mournful clamor, though now 
and then from one, solitary far out at sea, there sounds a 
wailing cry as if to call it back again. 

There’s the tang of poignant memories in the waves’ 
salt breath,—memories, both of yesterday and of other 
days long past, of the hapless folk, of low and high 
degree, out-raced by her treacherous tide as they crossed 
the lonely shore; memories of the two meek Margarets 
in James’s day, who before sorrowing burghers of Wigton 
were 


... “staked to the ribbed sea-sand 
And drowned where the tide was swelling,” 


and of all the Scottish martyrs whose blood has mingled 
with the streams that run into the Frith; memories also 
of that other hero of the Covenant, the Mystic Rutherford, 
loved greatly for the letters that he wrote three centuries 
ago, who once dwelt at Anwoth—“Fair Anwoth by the 
Solway ’’—till summoned from the little kirk so dear 
to him, by the ‘forbidden lords,’”’ to go as prisoner to 
Aberdeen. In the murmur of the waters that bowed 
old man and woman now resting by the Firth-side seem 
to hear again his dying words, that “Glory, Glory dwelleth 
in Immanuel’s Land.” 

Some barefoot boys are running down the blurred 
sea path, in haste to reach the village ere the storm arrives. 
They are lusty as their yeoman forefathers who fought 
the hated Southron well-nigh as often as they watered 
their own flocks. ‘They pass a lad and girl whose thoughts 
are far away from rain-clouds crossing the Border. Per- 
haps the Solway has recalled to one of them the words of 
Lochinvar: “Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like 
its tide.” 

In Gretna Green itself the air is full of hurried whisper- 
ings—and surely there is much ‘to tell and this gray 
brooding hour is just the time to tell it—as though each 
leaf, at bidding of the breeze, had taken up the tale of her 
romantic past. Loudest, most insistent is the whispering 
near Old Gretna Hall,—that quaint light-fronted house 
set deep in green,—for giant trees are splendid girdle to 
it. Were these to speak of all the lovers who have wed 
beneath its roof (it was thither men of wealth and station 
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would repair, if time allowed), the Dumfries hills would 
purple in to-morrow’s sunset ere the finish. 

In the full glare of noonday it is difficult, perhaps, to 
realize the part that Gretna Green has taken in romance, 
for modern little houses with very modern curtains dot 
the roads and electric wires are humming overhead and 
a railway takes the place of chaise and four, but when twi- 
light veils the village then the hundred years of Gretna’s 
greatness seem to pass before the eye in pageantry of 
shadow, and like incense to the spirit of romance the 
reek of Gretna’s chimneys rises in the evening air. 

That nearing fretful grind of wheels belongs to nothing 
more romantic than an ancient wagon, turnip-laden, 
passing through the village; yet there’s lettering on the 
battered name-board (mention of a clan and glen long 
sung in Northern minstrelry) that would stir the pulse of 
one familiar with the legends of the “Border-reiving, 
battle-loving times of old.” 

Outside the dour and weather-beaten kirk a motor 
snorts. It waits the coming of a man and woman who 
are wandering through the long grass of the graveyard,— 
slowly, lingeringly, as if they fain would ‘“‘summon from 
the shadowy past the forms that once have been.”” There 
is not light enough for them to see the ribbon of the Solway 
in the distance, nor yet to read the names of those who 
deeply sleep upon the Border. The man is carrying 
a key,—just borrowed from the prosperous-looking manse 
adjoining,—and presently the kirk will wake to sound of 
footsteps treading round its canopied old pulpit and age- 
worn crested pews. 

Near the tiny post-office that seems to have stepped 
timidly back from the road a cyclist is directing by the 
light of his lamp a card just purchased within. It bears 
a colored print of a quaint antique engraving (by Mathews, 
of Oxford), called “The Red Hot Marriage,” and under- 
neath are the words :— 

“Oh, Mr. Blacksmith, ease our Pains and ‘Tie us Fast 
in Wedlock’s Chains.” 

The picture shows a rather diminutive, anxious-looking 
blacksmith, turbaned and spectacled, clasping his hands 
over a Bible opened across an anvil, which in turn is rest- 
ing on a block of wood, and before this impromptu altar 
stand the runaways, she in pelerine and stiff, out-standing 
skirts, neck ruff and large befeathered bonnet, he in panta- 
loons and elegant coat, high stock, and beaver hat. Be- 
hind them smirks an impudent-faced small post-boy, and 
in one corner a lad is hammering away at a horseshoe. 
Through the open doorway one catches a glimpse of a 
chaise in waiting. 

When the cyclist has posted his card, he asks an old man 
who is passing if he’ll tell him where to find the famous 
smithy. ‘The old man smiles broadly, very broadly, and 
rubs his head. ‘Seems an awfuw’ peety,” he slowly replies, 
“and I’m fearin’ ye’ll likely be cast doon tae hear it.... 
But fact is, there never was nae blacksmith in the case at a’.”’ 

“What!” cries the cyclist, very irritably, “I tell you 
that I’ve heard about him all my life!”’ 

“That may be, aye, that may be,” says the old man, 
placidly, “but fouks hae got the notion frae their bein’ 
once an inn by name ‘The Blacksmith’s Shop’ where 
many o’ the runawa’s were married, and so they thocht 
a blacksmith tied the knot, but ’twas juist Tom the 
Piper and nae ither,—him as kep’ the inn. Thomas 
Little he was richtly called....Gin ye gang awa’ tae 
Springfield (that’s a pairt o’ Gretna), ye can see the place 
—'tis an inn, nae mair—juist a little plain-faced house 
standin’ by, the road.” 


A ‘sound of helter-skeltering rain-drops. The rain- 
storm has arrived. ’ 


q “Gretna Green at last!’’—Great Thoughts. 
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Hymn. 


BY REV. MARION FRANKLIN HAM. 


I hear Thy voice within the silence speaking; 
Above earth’s din it rises, calm and clear! 
Whatever goal my wayward will is seeking, 
It’s whispered message tells me Thou are near. 


In sorrow’s hour, when frowning storm-clouds hide Thee, 
And faith can see no friendly stars above, 

Still through the gloom Thy words of comfort guide me, 
And I find light and shelter in Thy love. 


When evil reigns, life’s darker depths revealing, 
And all the good seems sadly marred by wrong, 

Amidst the discord, like sweet music stealing, 
Thy voice, abiding, fills my soul with song. 


When I forget the measure of Thy kindness. 
And spurn the love that hourly gives me breath, 
Thy patient voice, persuading still my blindness, 
Calls back my straying feet from ways of death. 


O living voice, within the silence calling! 
My spirit answers, wheresoe’er I roam; 

Through life’s brief day still keep my feet from falling, 
And lead me, through the evening shadows, home! 


Against War.* 


BY HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


It is not alone the future of civilization which is for- 
ever menaced by the possibility of war: the past of 
civilization, with all the precious embodiments of its 
traditions, is even more fatally imperilled. As the world 
grows older and the ages recede, the richer, the more 
precious, the more fragile, become the ancient heirlooms 
of humanity. They constitute the final symbols of 
human glory; they cannot be too carefully guarded, 
too highly valued. But all the other dangers that threaten 
their integrity and safety, if put together, do not equal 
war. No land that has ever been a cradle of civilization 
but bears witness to this sad truth. All the sacred cit- 
adels, the glories of humanity,—Jerusalem and Athens, 
Rome and Constantinople,—have been ravaged by war, 
and in every case their ruin has been a disaster that 
can never be repaired. If we turn to the minor glories of 
more modern ages, the special treasure of England has 
been its parish churches, a treasure of unique charm in 
the world and the embodiment of the people’s spirit: 
to-day in their battered and irreparable condition they 
are the monuments of a Civil War waged all over the 
country with ruthless religious ferocity. Spain, again, 
was a land which had stored up, during long centuries, 
nearly the whole of its accumulated possessions in every 
art, sacred and secular, of fabulous value, within the 
walls of its great fortress-like cathedrals: Napoleon’s 
soldiers overran the land and brought with them rapine 
and destruction, so that in many a shrine, as at Mont- 
serrat, we still can see how in a few days they turned 
a paradise into a desert. It is not only the West that 
has suffered. In China the rarest and loveliest wares 
and fabrics that the hand of man has wrought were 
stored in the Imperial Palace of Peking: the savage 
military hordes of the West broke in less than a century 
ago, and recklessly trampled down and fired all that 
they could not loot. In every such case the loss is final: 
the exquisite incarnation of some stage in the soul of 
man that is forever gone is permanently diminished, 
deformed, or annihilated. 

At the present time all civilized countries are becom- 


* Mr. Ellis’s essay on “The War against War” appears in the volume on “The Task 
of Social Hygiene,” published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. The essay has 
been reprinted by the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, From 
itgwe take these few paragraphs, 
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ing keenly aware of the value of their embodied artistic 
possessions. This is shown, in the most decisive manner 
possible, by the enormous prices placed upon them. 
Their pecuniary value enables even the stupidest and 
most unimaginative to realize the crime that is committed 
when they are ruthlessly and wantonly destroyed. Nor 
is it only the products of ancient art which have to-day 
become so peculiarly valuable. The products of modern 
science are only less valuable. So highly complex and 
elaborate is the mechanism now required to insure prog- 
ress in some of the sciences that enormous sums of money, 
the most delicate skill, long periods of time, are neces- 
sary to produce it. Galileo could replace his telescope 
with but little trouble: the destruction of a single modern 
observatory would be almost a calamity to the human 
race. 

Such considerations as these are, indeed, at last recog- 
nized in all civilized countries. The engines of destruc- 
tion now placed at the service of war are vastly more 
potent than any used in the wars of the past. On the 
other hand, the value of the products they can destroy 
is raised in a correspondingly high degree. But a third 
factor is now intervening, and, if the museums of Paris 
or the laboratories of Berlin were threatened by a hostile 
army, it would certainly be felt that an international 
power, if it existed, should be empowered to intervene, 
at whatever cost to national susceptibilities, in order to 
keep the peace. Civilization, we now realize, is wrought 
out of inspirations and discoveries which are forever 
passed and repassed from land to land: it cannot be 
claimed by any individual land. A nation’s art-products 
and its scientific activities are not mere national property: 
they are international possessions, for the joy and ser- 
vice of the whole world. The nations hold them in trust 
for humanity. The international force which will in- 
spire respect for that truth it is our business to create. 

There is to-day no country, however high it may stand 
in the comity of nations, which is not sometimes carried 
away by the blind fever of war. There is no country 
which has not some shameful page in its history, the 
record of some moment when its moral and. intellectual 
prestige was besmirched in the eyes of the whole world. 
It pays for its momentary madness, it may valiantly 
strive to atone for its injustice, but the damaging record 
remains. ‘The supersession of war is needed not merely 
in the interests of the victims of aggression: it is needed 
fully as much in the interests of the aggressors, driven by 
their own momentary passions, or by the ambitious 
follies of their rulers, toward crimes for which a terrible 
penalty is exacted. There has never been any country 
at every moment so virtuous and so wise that it has not 
sometimes needed to be saved from itself. Every coun- 
try has sometimes gone mad, while every other country 
has looked on its madness with the mocking calm of 
clear-sighted intelligence, and perhaps with a pharisaical 
air of virtuous indignation. 

The only question that remains—and it is a question 
the future alone will solve—is the particular point at 
which this ancient and overgrown stronghold of war, 
now being invested so vigorously from so many sides, 
will finally be overthrown, whether from within or from 
without, whether by its own inherent weakness, by the 
persuasive reasonableness of developing civilization, by 
the self-interest of the commercial and financial classes, 
or by the ruthless indignation of the proletariat. That 
is a problem still insoluble, but it is not impossible that 
some already living may witness its solution. 

‘Two centuries ago the Abbé de Saint-Pierre set forth 
his scheme for a federation of the States of Europe, which 
meant, at that time, a federation of all the civilized states 
of the world. It was the age of great ideas, scattered 
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abroad to germinate in more practical ages to come. 
The amiable abbé enjoyed all the credit of his large 
and philanthropic conceptions. But no one dreamed of 
realizing them, and the forces which alone could realize 
them had not yet appeared above the horizon. In this 
matter, at all events, the world has progressed, and a 
federation of the States of the world is no longer the 
mere conception of a philosophic dreamer. The first 
step will be taken when two of the leading countries 
of the world—and it would be most reasonable for the 
States having the closest community of origin and lan- 
guage to take the initiative—resolve to submit all their 
differences without reserve to arbitration. As soon as 
a third power of magnitude joined this federation, the 
nucleus would be constituted of a world state. Such 
a state would be able to impose peace on even the most 
recalcitrant outside states, for. it would furnish that 
“visible power to keep them in awe’’ which Hobbes 
rightly declared to be indispensable; it could even, in 
the last resort, if necessary, enforce peace by war. Thus 
there might still be war in the world. But there would 
be no wars that were not Holy Wars. ‘There are other 
methods than war of enforcing peace, and these such a 
federation of great states would be easily able to bring 
to bear on even the most warlike of states. 


Religion. 


BY C. LEECH. 


’Tis soundness of the heart, 
’Tis saneness of the mind, 

’Tis Naaman in Rimmon’s house 
The living God to find. 


Inwardness. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. PULSFORD. 


The meaning and the value of life lies in the measure . 
in which we learn somehow or other not to forget that 
there is something of the great life in the heart of each 
one of us, and that that treasure which we so often miss 
amid the glamour of things outside may little by little 
increase as we use it, and so bring to us the inevitable 
reward of having really lived. 1am not as I was, we come 
to say. I have increased my one talent. I am finding 
out that what the great masters have all said to us is true, 
that what is outside of myself does not matter so much. 
I am not dragged here and there by the phantoms of desire 
and appearance as I used to be. I am developing within 
myself the power, whatever the gods send, to become mas- 
ter of my fate, and to win those high powers of personal 
life which make man a child of the Eternal. 

Wherever and in the measure in which you and I have 
been loyal to the higher life and true to the larger self, are 
not those the things in and through which there has come 
the greatest satisfaction? The pity is that, knowing that, 
we attend as often and much as we do to the things which 
matter not, and forget that it is possible in our own hearts 
to cultivate the God-given qualities of our own life. 
Increase the inner wealth, be loyal to the inner trust of 
that in us which belongs to the great life of God, and you 
surely find the way, not to the fancied heaven of the 
theologian, but to the real heaven of the heart which little 
by little has grown deep and masterful, serene and kindly 
and strong. Patiently filling your own place in God’s 
world, using, be they great or small, the high and inborn 
qualities of your own nature, there inevitably comes to 
you the reward of experiencing their increase, and knowing 
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the joy of that larger personal life which is the God-sent 
reward of all good and faithful souls. 
| Cuicaco, ILL. 


“In all Generations.” 


BY E. TALLMADGE ROOT. 


ie 
Millenniums ago, 
In sight of Himalaya’s everlasting snow, 
They lived, the simple fathers of our Aryan race: - 
They died and left no trace. 
Across the flood unmeasured of the years 
No history projects its searching light, 
No epic soars sublime in eagle flight; 
Drowned in mid-stream tradition disappears; 
Yet words of theirs form on our lips and echo in our ears! 
To south, to west, to far north-west they parted, 
From vales too narrow for their teeming life. 
Successive swarms of exiles, lion-hearted, 
With distance, clime, beasts, men, waged ceaseless strife. 
Lands varied were the anvils, and with varying stroke 
Fate forged them into nations, strange of life and speech, 
; Till those few words their common fathers spoke 
Alone betray their kinship each to each. 


II. 


Time’s telescope, those words 
Bring near our far-off fathers, with their new-tamed herds, 
Or learning with rude ploughs to ear the earth, 
In culture’s humble birth. 
As by the vocal wire, we hear them call 
Their cattle home, or with a child’s delight 
Acclaim amid its pads the lily white. 
They watched plants grow, their own breath rise and fall, 
Until they grasped the thought of being, attribute of all! 
They oe they mused, they asked, “‘What power hath 
given?”’ 
They raised their eyes and all earth’s storms above, 
Beheld the majesty of open heaven, 
As if a Father’s face looked down in love. 
Ah, they, too, felt that Presence which with rapturous awe 
Now and forever thrills th’ aspiring human breast; 
And Him, unseen, they named from what they saw, 
The mighty sky ’neath which all creatures rest! 


Che Pulpit. 


The Timeliness and the Timelessness of Human Life. 


BY REV. DANIEL ROY FREEMAN. 


Every human being is engaged in certain temporal 
concerns, and, so employed, he is a creature of eternal 
significance. 

I have been told that a notable musician draws great 
inspiration from philosophy. To some, philosophy and 
music may seem, at first sight, but distantly related, and 
a congenial fellowship between them difficult. Few 
companions, however, are better suited to each other’s 
need than are these. Hand in hand the two can walk a 
far longer journey that either could go alone. For what 
is music? Music is, to those who are adapted to feel it, 

; a profound and tremendous and unique experience. And 
what is the parent and the child and the very substance 
of philosophy? What but the spirit to interpret human 
experience. How excellently, then, does not music min- 
ister to philosophy and philosophy to music? 

The musician, as musician, gives heed to those melo- 
dious sounds which are the breath of his musical life. He 
would allow to escape his notice no gem of harmony which 
the past or the present affords. He seeks to perfect 
himself in expression, so that no most delicate cadence 
may be lost. His absorption is to create new combina- 
tions of tone, or to reanimate those to which others have 
given birth. ‘Thus, music is to him as real as stones to 
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the builder or waves to the sailor. Music is the realm in 
which he lives. It is to him of the very substance of 
reality. 

Now let us say that the philosophic interest arises in 
him. Seeking hither and thither for matters to explain, 
he reaches himself. He, also, as a musician must be ac- 
counted for. He is not a phantom, not a mirage, not 
a creature outside nature. From day to day is created 
anew his love for music. It dominates his habits and 
occupations. It invites and justifies his allegiance. He 
has come to pass. He did not give himself existence. 
Out of the universe has come a creature capable of expe- 
riencing music. What, now, as philosopher, seeking to 
explain himself as musician, must he say? He must 
say that either. he, with all his ravishments, is a chance 
comer into the region of consciousness, an unaccount- 
able alien, happening on human shores, or that he, even 
at his best and very greatest, is within the clear design 
of a purposeful God, a child at home in his Father’s 
dwelling. As he meditates deeply, he must learn that 
his musical treasures are a distinctive revelation of the 
Will of God. 

The temporal requirements of his art thereafter re- 
main the same as they were before, but he beholds all in 
a new light. That occurs in him which befell the poet 
who wrote :— 


“The earth was barren and dead and cold, 
And harsh and cheerless and very old. 
God gave me a thought and a new world grew: 
The thought created the world anew.”’ 

Yet the literal flesh of things did not alter: he only 
saw them in different relationships. Lasting truth was 
seen shining through passing fact. Thus, also, with the 
philosophic musician. 

Again, one of the commonest of the activities of man- 
kind is talking. Every normal member of the human 
family spends a considerable part of every day in uttering 
words. The particular combinations of sound employed 
on divergent portions of the globe to represent especial 
objects or ideas differ, yet the essentials of language 
ate the same everywhere. Millions upon millions of 
persons use speech and have used speech; yet where can 
you discover one who has contemplated the mystery of 
speech or sounded the timeless depths of its significance? 
All have concerned themselves alone with the timely 
questions, first, of learning the distinctive groups of verbal 
signs termed English or Spanish or Russian, appropriate 
to the place where each is born, and then of using these 
symbols to further practical ends. Scarcely one in a 
million has ever dwelt upon the timeless truth involved 
in human speech. 

Yet what a daily wonder is not here transacted literally 
within the hearing of each of us? One person’s conscious- 
ness harbors certain complex emotions, certain involved 
ideas. They are his own.’ Just such states of person- 
ality may never have been felt by human being before. 
And now he moves his lips. He throws his tongue and 
throat into certain positions. Sounds issue forth. And, 
lo! the miracle is wrought! That which was in his secret 
mind and heart escapes, is transmitted, multiplies. A 
hundred feel what but a moment ago was felt by only one. 
Thenceforth for the hundred and for the one the world 
is altered in some degree from its former aspect. Some- 
thing vital has occurred. A step has been taken in the 
continual process of creation. 

How pales the fabled miracle of multiplied loaves and 
fishes beside this veritable, hourly miracle of multiplied 
thoughts! With penetration Whitman exclaims, “Oh, 
what is it in me that makes me tremble so at voices?” 

When one speaks and another hears, both, if they knew 
it, are inspired scriptures of the Most High. 
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The power of self-expression by means of words, with 
all that it has involved of mental development, social 
relationships, spiritual fellowships, is a particular bestow- 
ment from the Father of Life. ‘Those things which have 
actually come to pass and those potentialities which lie 
yet unrevealed in human speech bear original and sepa- 
rate testimony to the fundamentally beneficent will of 
God. Many abuse the gift which they possess, as a child 
might soil and besmirch in play a priceless treasure of 
art; but the gift in itself is fitted for most serviceable and 
transcendent uses. 

Again one may look upon one’s moral struggle as a 
timely or a timeless matter. Each person in whom any 
spiritual progress whatsoever takes place must note that 
it occurs not without striving. 

Turbulent passions do not always voluntarily and 
unmistakably offer themselves as invariable ministers to 
the higher ends of life. Conscience does not speak with 
audible voice affording specific directions. ‘The necessity 
for individual decision presses constantly upon the re- 
sponsible human being. ‘Each heart,’ in the words of 
the Hebrew sage, ‘“‘knows its own bitterness.” 

Life is a constant series of imperfect answers to insistent 
questions. Does my child need to-day lenience or sever- 
ity? Ought I to speak to this man at this juncture 
stinging, just words or words of encouragement? Ought 
I now to leave or remain in the church of my fathers? 
Should I, in the business relationship in which I find my- 
self, speak the truth concerning certain questionable 
practices and endanger the income of my family, or should 
I not? Ought I, as a physician, to visit persons who, 
living beyond their means, fail to meet their rightful 
financial obligations to me? How ought I to vote? 
Every step of the moral pathway is beset by difficulties, 
often most complicated. Much of ethical worth is formed 
like veins of gold in darkness and under pressure. 

Beside this are the perennial inclinations towards in- 
dolence, inertia, indifference, weariness in well-doing, 
cowardice, vanity. Thus must one make one’s way to 
the Delectable Hills, past many allurements and over 
dangerous obstructions. 

Many become so absorbed in the daily conflict of deci- 
sion that they seldom or never seek beneath their indi- 
vidual experience to find its eternal bearing. With dogged 
perseverance they go their appointed way, living as cred- 
itably as they can, neither finding life thrilling nor com- 
plaining thereat. 

Here again, however, a discerning understanding can 
detect within the timely circumstances timeless signifi- 
cance. The struggle is not an end in itself. One can 
rise to regard it, as Wordsworth looked upon a frosty 
wind ;— 

“Stern was the face of nature: we rejoiced 


In that stern countenance, for our souls thence drew 
A feeling of their strength.” 


The wise and honest voice from the Bible comes speak- 
ing the kindly words to us who are engaged in the hard 
wartare of life,—‘‘ Beloved, think it not strange concerning 
the fiery trial which has come upon you, as though a 
strange thing happened unto you.” Life’s fight is not 
accidental. It fits its purpose as the colors suit the rain- 
bow. Only look and see, emerging from under the broiling 
sun of strife, and out of the suffocating dust of their Sisy- 
phean labor, towering Moses and deep-visioned Isaiah 
and indefatigable Paul and authoritative Jesus and in- 
corruptible Socrates and iron Garrison and industrious 
Darwin and crystal Emerson, and countless dear, strong, 
patient, sincere persons who people the imagination of 
each of us, and then ask if the hardness of life is an 
isolated and meaningless thing, or whether through the 
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very discipline and its possible, distinguished outcome 
a strong and absolute voice does not cry to men, “I have 
called thee by name: thou art mine!” 

It is true that the burdens are sometimes too severe, 
sometimes they are made unnaturally heavy and irk- 
some by the sin or faithlessness of some unworthy 
brother man. ‘This possibility seems to be involved in 
the freedom of decision. Yet these inharmonies do not 
blind our eyes to the broad beneficence of the plan, and of 
those who see the timeless meaning shining upon their 
daily moral conflicts we say,— 


‘Blessed are they whose strength is in Thee; 
Passing through the valley of Sorrow, they make it a place of 
springs; 
They go from strength to strength.” 


Another timely practice of countless millions of human 
creatures has been, and is, attendance upon religious exer- 
cises. Perhaps there is no passing moment as our earth 
swings its different inhabitants into successive daylights 
which fails to resound with the tinkle or clang of bell or 
gong, summoning brothers and sisters of ours sormewhere 
to pious ceremonial. Over the snows of the frozen north 
they go, and over the burning sands of the south, through 
jungle and over paved street. The cultured go, and the 
ignorant, the red-skinned, the white, and the dusky hued. 
Old age totters along, and childhood leaps lightly by its 
side. ‘They meet in tent and in wigwam, in mosque and in 
temple, in spacious cathedral and under the more spacious 
heavens. In diverse tongues they utter prayers. No 
one could comprehend them all. For centuries and cen- 
turies they have come, a never ceasing procession, ever 
marching to listen and to supplicate, and, again to listen 
and to supplicate. 

Yet, as we watch this stream of humanity flow by, 
where amongst them do we behold those who by their 
regal bearing, their burning eye, their transfigured coun- 
tenance, proclaim that they know the meaning of their 
presence there and of the presence of the others there? 
How many who have attended church to-day penetrate 
beneath their form of worship. to the pithy significance 
of worship? 

The timely fact is: that numberless persons have gone 
to their special gathering places each to engage in his dis- 
tinctive sort of devotion. ‘The timeless truth is that so 
wide-spread as are the sparks of pure desire, to such an 
extent have there arisen on earth creatures capable of 
transcending the bounds of space and time and of enter- 
ing into the holy of holies of the universe. 

Our worship, our aspirations, our infinite hopes, are 
not chance additions to life, they are of the very substance 
to life. They proclaim with unmistakable clearness the 
eternal purpose of the Author of Life that those beings 
to whom he grants existence should awaken to the un- 
speakable privilege of communion with Himself. 

The realization by each person of himself in the pursuit 
of his daily concerns as the expression and revelation of 
an eternal purpose has an inevitable effect upon those 
private and temporal pursuits themselves. When the 
musician has come to a consciousness that in his musical 
achievements and appreciations he bears witness to the 
Divine Will, how can he fail to return to his daily work 
with new zest? With what royal dignity must he pursue 
his tasks! He who created the heavens is his Maker. 
Through him would the Lord of the universe breathe his 
harmonies. By his responsiveness would God reveal 
ever renewed wonders of his purposes to the sons of 
men. Living under the inspiration of this vision, the 
musician will needs rise to higher heights of creation or 
interpretation. These greater achievements on their 
part will furnish new food for faith. ‘Thus with his con- 
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templation giving wings to his art and his art enrich- 


ing his contemplation, he will rise continually to higher 


heights. 


Likewise, when one has come to see in one’s power of 
speech the manifestation of a high design, how can one 
but seek to perfect it and employ it to the noble ends for 
which it is adapted! But, when one thus adds knowl- 
edge and spiritual riches to life by reason of one’s verbal 
utterances new cause is afforded one for wonder and 
adoration. ‘Thus the vision of the timeless truth gives 
inspiration and impetus to the timely need, and the en- 
larged timely life adds new cause for the timeless faith. 

Similarly, he who believes that the fact of moral con- 
flict is no haphazard, capricious human state, but a 
climate specifically adapted by the Author of the soul as 
calculated to energize and mature it, will meet each dif- 
ficult situation with expectant resolution. He will look 
for some fortunate issue from every sharp encounter. 
Though he may suffer defeat on one score, he will turn it 
into triumph on another. He will not fail nor be discour- 
aged. He trusts that the Father of men has planned for 
their ultimate good if they will co-operate. He desires 
to go hand in hand with God, and has complete confi- 
dence in his Silent Partner. 

With this spirit victory is wooed. ‘The faithful soul 


cannot be worsted. Sickness, isolation, poverty, may. 


come or they may not, but the hopeful and loyal person 
advances to ever fresh beauty and dignity and power. 
This inner progress again justifies and invigorates the 
faith which fostered it. 

What transformations would be wrought in the earth 
if all who engage in the form of worship rose to the reali- 
zation of the awful and exciting significance of their ex- 
ercise! If it once flashed over all the diverse sons of 
men, met in their several places of devotion, that their 
prayers have actual justification, that there is a Sovereign 
Power, and that they are all under His care, how suddenly 
would they not run together shouting: ‘“We are kindred! 
Away with artificiality and false divisions! Our birth- 
days are in common; our death-days are in common; 
we cry; we laugh; we sing; we suffer; we hope. Let 
us no longer remain apart as our Fathers did. But 
together let us meet life’s battle and go toward its goal!” 

No greater revelation can come to a human creature 
than the staggering realization that he is not only the sub- 
ject of the mighty process of cosmic development, but 
that he is granted the royal prerogative of consciously 
partaking in his own creation. With Jesus he may ex- 
claim, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” All 
who really feel this truth will of necessity go forth into 
life doing the utmost that lies in them to bring all their 
endowments to efficient service. 


“Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place in all gen- 
erations. So teach us to number our days that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom. Forbid that we should 
give ourselves to drudgery without vision, or to dreaming 
without achievement. Amen.” 


Relativity. 


All greatness and littleness are relative. When the 
traveller from the great star Sirius (where, according to 
the author of “‘Micromegas,” all the inhabitants are 
proportionately tall and proportionately long-lived) 
discovered our own little solar system, and lighted on what 
we call the majestic planet Saturn, he was naturally 
astonished at the pettiness ef everything compared with 
the world he had left. That the Saturnian inhabitants 
were in his eyes a race of mere dwarfs (they were only a 
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mile high instead of twenty-four miles like himself) did 
not make them contemptible to his philosophic mind, for 
he reflected that such little creatures might still think 
and reason; but when he learned that these puny beings 
were also correspondingly short-lived, and passed but 
fifteen thousand years between the cradle and the grave, 
he could but agree that this was like dying as soon as one 
was born, that their life was but a span and their globe 
an atom. Yet it seems that when one of these very 
Saturnian dwarfs came afterwards with him to our own 
little ball, and by the aid of a microscope discovered 
certain animalcule on its surface, and even held converse 
with two of them, he could not in turn make up his mind 
that intelligence could inhere in such invisible insects, 
till one of them (it was an astronomer with his sextant) 
measured his height to an inch, and the other, a divine, 
expounded to him the theology of some of these mites, 
according to which all the heavenly host, including 
Saturn and Sirius itself, were created for them.—From 
Prof. Langley’s “‘ New Astronomy.” 


Carrying Heaven into Hell. 


The man that stands by himself, the universe stands 
by him also. It is related of the monk Basle, that, being 
excommunicated by the Pope, he was, at his death, sent 
in charge of an angel to find a fit place of suffering in hell; 
but such was the eloquence and good humor of the monk 
that wherever he went he was received gladly and civilly 
treated, even by the most uncivil angels; and when he 
came to discourse with them, instead of contradicting or 
forcing him, they took his part and adopted his manners; 
and even good angels came from afar to see him and take 
up their abode with him. The angel that was sent to 
find a place of torment for him attempted to remove him 
to a worse pit, but with no better success; for such was the 
contented spirit of the monk that he found something to 
praise in every place and company, though in hell, and 
made a kind of heaven of it. At last the escorting angel 
returned with his prisoner to them that sent him, saying 
that no phlegethon could be found that would burn him; 
for that, in whatever condition, Basle remained incorrigi- 
bly Basle. The legend says his sentence was remitted 
and he was allowed to go into heaven and was canonized 
as a saint.—Emerson. 


Moral Responsibility. 


In every life, high or low, rich or poor, there is a track of 
light that reveals the inner idea, the momentum and 
gravitation of the man. Among mixed causes he obeys 
a final law like that in the universe of worlds that keeps 
the stars from wrong. 

No man can be rich by his own simple industry. ‘Times, 
events, and circumstances must favor and take him under 
their great protection. ‘The line between the man and his 
opportunity can be drawn by no hand but that in which all 
creatures live. 

Here we come where we touch the very nerve and quick 
of a man’s being. How does he behave in the kingdom 
of what he calls his own? How does he handle his prop- 
erty? Does he fling about his power, as the chartered 
libertine of self-will, or voluntarily abdicate in favor of a 
higher law? A truly noble being never uses power as power 
but as increased responsibility. Here is the moral germ of 
all possession, which by little and little putting forth 
its eternal strength, like a seed ’twixt blocks of granite, 
moves the foundations of the world, transforming the 
nature and power of property from age to age. 

HORATIO STEBBINS. 
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Literature. 


THREADS OF GREY AND GoLp. By Myrtle 
Reed. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50 net.—In the familiar lavender colors 
comes this book of essays and sketches, col- 
lected from various periodicals in which they 
first appeared. The readers of Myrtle Reed’s 
gentle, sympathetic books have always cared 
much for the personality of a writer whose 
winning appeal seemed directed to each one 
separately,—to individuals and not to the 
Public. This is recognized by the compiler, 
Elizabeth Reed, in dedicating the volume to 
“a world-wide circle comprising probably 
not less than two million sympathetic ad- 
mirers.’’ Some of these chapters, like ‘‘ Writ- 
ing a Book”’ and “Solution of the Servant 
Problem,” are practically autobiographical 
in nature and will supplement the impression 
readers have gained of the writer. Others 
tell again the love-story of a famous man, 
bringing out the romance in the life of Lin- 
coln, James Buchanan’s loyalty to a memory, 
the courtship of Washington, and the mys- 
tery of Randolph’s wooing. Bright little 
essays on various topics discuss human rela- 
tionships, natural or acquired, and all these 
are interspersed with poems, some twenty- 
four in all. A memorial poem to this ‘‘ weaver 
of dreams’’ prefaces the volume. It was 
written by Addison Blakeley, and from it we 
quote the first stanza:— 


“As the spinner of silk weaves his sunbeams 

of gold, 

Blending sunset and dawn in its silvery fold, 

So she wove in the woof of her wonderful 
words 

The soft shimmer of sunshine and music of 
birds. 

With the radiance of moonlight and perfume 
of flowers, 

She lent charm to the springtime and glad- 
dened the hours.”’ 


THE QUEST OF THE BEsT. By William 
DeWitt Hyde. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1 net.—The genesis of this book is 
so unusual that it deserves mention. At 
Bowdoin College, where President Hyde is 
working out the problems of educating young 
men, he asked a class of six to help him in the 
preparation of these lectures. He explained 
to them the general plan, submitted for their 
discussion and criticism such portions as he 
had already written, and assigned certain 
other portions to them to write. In several 
sections the work of these young men is 
given just as they wrote it, and the book 
represents throughout the result of their co- 
operation. Nearer to boyhood, they could 
view the problem, perhaps, at a different 
angle. Then the lectures were delivered to 
the First General Assembly of Association 
Workers with Boys, at Culver, Indiana, 
last spring, where they were subjected to 
the questions and criticisms of the three 
hundred or more experts in work for boys 
who had there come together. All this 
means a practical consideration of a boy’s 
needs and a careful estimate of what kind of 
training those needs require. The succes- 
sive chapters take up the stages of a boy’s 
normal development, studying such ethical 
relations as personal appearance, diet, stim- 
ulants, work, recreation, courage, etc. The 
book is not intended for boys themselves, 
but for the guidance of those to whom is 
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committed the charge of training them into 


right manhood and useful citizenship. 


Roya CasTLES OF ENGLAND. By Henry 


C. Shelley. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $3 


net.—Mr. Shelley’s love for England and 
his intimate acquaintance with its treasures 


of history and art make him an admirable 
chronicler of the royal castles which he de- 
scribes in this handsome volume. He gives 
an account of the ancient fortresses which 
from the days of William the Conqueror have 
been either the home of English sovereigns 
or intimately associated with the story of 
their lives. Closely connected with them 
are the great tragedies that have made 
turning-points in history and supplied ma- 
terial for novels and romances, for great 
plays and living poems. Anne Boleyn’s 
happy days at Hever Castle, Charles’s sus- 
pense at Carisbrooke, which was prison as 
well as palace, Queen Mary’s days of waiting 
at Framlingham, the ‘‘princely pleasures”’ of 
Kenilworth, these are a few out of the many 
dramatic episodes that are placed by Mr. 
Shelley in their proper setting with a vivid- 
ness that brings them freshly to mind as 
the pages of formal history can never do. 
No attempt has been made to include the 
castles and palaces of London and its imme- 
diate neighborhood, which are so numerous 
and important as té demand separate treat- 
ment in a later volume. In such a book as 
this the illustrations naturally fill an impor- 
tant place. There are nearly fifty of these, 
chosen with discernment. 


NATIONAL SUPREMACY. By Edward S. 
Corwin. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50 net.—Mr. Corwin is professor in the 
department of history and politics of Prince- 
ton University. In this book he investi- 
gates the relation of the national treaty 
power to State power, setting forth his argu- 
ment for holding that the treaty power of 
the United States is not constitutionally 
restricted by the police powers of the States. 
This affords opportunity for sketching the 
general history of the doctrine of national 
supremacy. His conclusion is that no real 
danger to the police powers of the States is to 
be anticipated from this doctrine, first, be- 
cause the constitution of the Senate fits it 
to act as the guardian of State interests; 
secondly, because Congress-has the power to 
abrogate treaties; and, finally, most effective 
check of all, because it is of primary impor- 
tance to the United States that the police 
powers of the States shall not be essentially 
abated by treaty. We quote a paragraph: 
“The national interest in the field of our 
foreign relations is a consideration of ever- 
increasing importance. The United States is 
to-day a member of the Family of Nations, 
sustaining a closeness of relationship with 
the other members thereof that had not been 
dreamed of a quarter of a century ago. From 
year to year the concept of international 
obligation grows apace. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY Book. By 
Iuicia Millet Baxter. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company.—Our great-grandmothers 
had handy-books from which they learned 
how to distill essences and compound simples, 
how to make flaxseed poultices and roast 
onions for the earache, how to piece bed- 
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quilts and tie comforters, and many other 
recipes or bits of sage advice that helped 
them in time of need. What those books did 
for an earlier generation this book is pre- 
pared to do for housekeepers to-day. From 
it one may learn how to make housekeeping 
easier and home-keeping more desirable. 
The main note struck over and over again, 
especially in the attractive illustrations, is, 
“Have fresh air and sunshine, plenty of sun- 
shine.” Chapters on cleanliness and sani- 
tation are followed by others relating to food. 
Foreign cooking, salads, sandwiches, vege- 
tarian food, preserving and pickling, and 
candies are treated in special detail with 
admirable recipes. ‘‘Hints to the Cook” 
and “Help in the Laundry” contain valu- 
able information that will be new to many. 
Still others chapters treat of “‘’Toilet Ideas,” 
“Emergencies,” and ‘‘ Needlework and Other 
Handwork.”’ The book will be found useful 
in many families. 


THE QUEST OF THE DREAM. By Edna 
Kingsley Wallace. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net.—This is a love- 
story told from the inside, in letters some- 
times to the man o’ dreams, to whom a 
young girl frankly confesses her ideals and 
fancies, sometimes to the woman friend, of 
whose sympathy and affection the writer 
may be sure, and oftenest of all to the man 
who proves to be the man o’ dreams come 
true. The love-story runs no more smoothly 
than it should, yet the hindrances and heart- 
aches are those that are likely to come with 
the adjustment between the ideal and the 
actual which love always requires. It is all 
on a high plane, natural to a young girl of 
fine impulses and a great affection. Readers 
who remember the Love Letters of a Musician, 
which first made Myrtle Reed’s reputation, 
will find something of their quality here, 
although these are perhaps more dramatic 
and less dreamy,—dramatic, that is, in terms 
of spirit, not histrionic. A minor out about 
the heroine is that she has the fashionable 
“crooked mouth.” 


GorETHE’s Kéy To Faust. By William P. 
Andrews. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.—Mr. Andrews gives us Goethe’s own 
interpretation of his masterpiece supplied 
by careful study not only of his best- 
known works, but of the entire mass of 
his writings, including his correspondence. 
The real motif of Faust he finds in Goethe’s 
saying, ‘‘To recognize God, where and how 
he reveals himself, that is the true blessedness 
on earth.” Into the poem the poet poured 
all his experience of life and his richest, 
deepest thought, feelings, and aspirations, 
all bound together by the central thought 
that all manifestations of life are equally “a 
revelation of the Ultimate Cause and Con- 
trol of Life, to which all being owes its exist- 
ence and allegiance.”” Mr. Andrews proposes 
later to publish a translation of Faust that 
shall render the thought with exactness and 
at the same time preserve the rhythmic sug- 
gestiveness of the original. This translation 
is to be accompanied with notes that will 
show how each smallest incident of the 
drama is related to this “chief intention.” 


RALPH SOMERBY OF PANAMA. By Francis 
Raleigh. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
The story of Panama, full of romance and 
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excitement and danger, lends itself admir- 
ably as a setting for a tale of adventure. 
The hero is a young English lad who, in the 
times of Charles II., narrowly escapes finding 
himself in the stocks as a poacher, and, prac- 
tically under compulsion, sails for Jamaica. 
A series of extraordinary adventures await 
him and his companion in the new world. 
They are shipwrecked, nearly drowned, 
picked up by pirates, and brought to the 
mainland of South America. They take 
part in a fierce fight, enter on a plan to 
cross the isthmus in advance of their com- 
panions, fall into a trap set by the Indians, 
and find themselves prisoners in an Indian 
village. The dangers of the jungle are not 
few nor slight, but the book leaves them at a 
moment of comparative comfort and safety. 
Fortunately for ~boy readers, their advent- 
ures were too many to be crowded in a 
single volume, and another is promised. 


THE FRIENDLY ENEMY. By T. P. Cam- 
eron Wilson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 net.—One of the arguments for 
a future life has been sometimes wrung out 
of the instincts and aspirations of the soul 
that demands more life, more scope than the 
conditions afford it. It must mean some- 
thing that one consciously or unconsciously 
seeks the highest and can never be satisfied 
with material things, finding often in the 
satisfaction these afford the most miserable 
failure. The contrast between the infinitely 
rich life towards which one reaches and ‘“‘the 
pretty cage of contentment’’ into which we 
are prodded by circumstance,—that, in this 
book, is the humorous tragedy of man. It is 
a friendly enemy that beats us down with 
smiling face. This is a story of the inarticu- 
late, of the undefined, a story of the boy who 
grows to manhood, taught by the world that 
there is ‘‘greatness not beyond our reach,” 
yet leaving him untaught in the art ‘‘whereby 
desire may move toward a goal.” It is all 
hard and sometimes sordid, but it makes Bill 
seem real. 


Camp BRAVE Pine. By Harriet T. Com- 
stock. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.25.—This camp-fire story ought to help 
on the movement among girls, and widen 
general knowledge of the aims and methods 
of its founders. Mrs. Comstock’s girls may 
have been drawn from life, for all we know. 
Certainly they are genuine and true-hearted, 
endowed with the faults of real girls and 
also with the aspirations, the ideals, that 
somehow often turn those very faults into 
stepping-stones. This is the story of a happy 
summer that made a turning point in several 
lives. To readers of the Christian Register 
one need not enlarge on the qualities that 
make Mrs. Comstock’s stories for children 
and girls popular. Back of the fun and 
brightness of this jolly group is the writer’s 
definite purpose to say the right word, to 
show that real happiness has a deeper basis 
than the entertainment of the day, that it is 
always the by-product of something even 
better worth while. 


Fatma. By Rowland Thomas. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.35 net.—The wit 
and wiles of the beautiful Fatima who knew 
how to get the better of all the wise men, 
even of the Sheikh and the Kadi, who was as 
mischievous as she was beautiful and as 
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beautiful as she was wise, who loved life 
and gayety and sunshine, and who found at 
last that no joy in life compares to that of 
having a fool for a husband, make good read- 
ing of a kind to which we are not accustomed. 
Was ever any other woman, asks Fatima 
frankly, clever enough to eat up her cake and 
still to have it? And yet she adds, “I think 
my cleverest stroke was to think of what no 
other woman ever thought of doing, and 
pick a Fool for my husband.” So the tale 
ends with Fatima and Ali happy together, 
for, though Ali was a Fool, he was some- 
thing else besides. These are Eastern advent- 
ures written with Western restraint. 


Jenny’s Birp House. By Lillie Fuller 
Merriam. Boston: L. C. Page & Co— 
Mrs. Merriam has written these bird stories 
for children who love birds and are fond of 
make-believe games and stories. Jenny, the 
little girl who watches the attractive bird 
house, wishes she could visit the five birds 
who live in it. How her wish was gratified 
and what came of the visit form the basis of 
some pleasant chapters, altogether likely to 
interest small readers. The book is charm- 
ingly bound and _ illustrated. Children’s 
books, even simple ones, may be works of 
art in these days. 


Litre Girt BLuE PLAYS I Spy. By 
Josephine Scribner Gates. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 50 cents.—The 


third small square volume in the Little Girl 
Blue Stories is quite as attractive in appear- 
ance as the others of the set. It tells how 
Little Girl Blue, who is a doll, has part in a 
wedding procession and finds the ring when 
every one supposed it was hopelessly lost. 
There are not too many books for the small- 
est readers, however it may be for their 
elder brothers and sisters. The illustrations 
count for a good deal. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Katydid books for girls are just as 
popular now as when Susan Coolidge first 
wrote them, no matter how many years ago. 
May they go through edition after edition as 
new generations of fresh young readers grow 
old enough to read them! The fourth and 
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fifth volumes in the series are Clover and In 
the High Valley, both recently published in 
the attractive new edition, sent out by Little 
Brown & Co. Certain books belong to any 
period, and these are among them. Susan 
Coolidge’s good humor, her delightful sym- 
pathy with young people, her recognition of 
the general tendency of such girls as her 
heroines to fallin love and to marry, however 
sensible and unspoiled their girlhood may 
be, and the naturalness of all her characters 
are elements in the charm she weaves. The 
“old favorites’”’ deserve just such new settings 
as the publishers have given them, with all 
the equipment of large type, handsome bind- 
ing, and new pictures. ($1.50 each.) 


D. C. Heath & Co. of Boston publish an 
edition of Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-Worship 
for the use of beginners in the study of Car- 
lyle. It is edited with introduction, notes, 
and bibliography by Herbert S. Murch, Ph.D., 
instructor in English in Princeton University. 
The introduction contains as much discus- 
sion of the author and of the significance of 
the present book as serves to clear the ap- 
proach to its difficulties; and the notes 
supply all necessary information in regard 
to obscure details in the text. Dr. Murch’s 
summing up of the qualities: that make 
Heroes and Hero-Worship quickening in- 
spiration for students, in spite of the errors 
in the thesis that history is nothing but the 
materialized thought of forceful leaders, is 
tersely and admirably stated. ‘One cannot 
read far in the book,’ he says, “without 
discovering that religion forms the ground- 
work of its philosophy, and that Carlyle 
everywhere measures his heroes by a relig- 
ious standard,” asserting ‘“‘with glowing 
emphasis the supreme importance of a per- 
sonal faith.” 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 


FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valuable 
that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons with 
our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire 
Bible are made more interesting and helpful by the many 
explanations of customs and by the parallels from_history 
so often used in these lessons. RA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 

For sale by Charles E. Lauriat Company (Unita= 
rian Book Shelf), 385 Washington Street, Boston. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. 

Price, twenty cents each. 


JUST 


PUBLISHED 


LINCOLN AND SLAVERY 


By ALBERT E. PILLSBURY 


Mr. Pillsbury, who was formerly Attorney-General of Massachusetts, 


gives in this volume an admirable 


review of Abraham Lincoln’s real 


attitude toward Slavery and Emancipation, with historical evidence, 
principally from Lincoln himself, of his steady and consistent efforts 


to restrict the former and accomplish the latter. 


It is a valuable con- 


tribution to Lincoln literature, as helping to a true understanding of 
this greatest of all Americans in the supreme act of his life. 


I2mo, 75 cents net. 


4 Park St. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Postage extra. 
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Shadows. 


BY MARGARET ALIONA DOLE. 


Shadows wavering on the wall, 
Shadows falling on the floor, 

Shadows hiding in the hall, 
Creeping softiy through the door. 


Flitting fast across the ceiling, 
Dancing, darting round thy bed, 

Lightly gliding, nearer stealing, 
Fluttering close above thy head. 


Angels’ wide-spread wings are drooping, 
Angels hovering in the air, 

Angels’ gentle forms are stooping, 
Watching sleepers everywhere. 


The Baby’s First Smife. 


BY CAROLINE S. ALLEN. 


The baby came on a lovely summer after- 
noon, just as the four-o’-clocks were opening 
under mother’s window. Mother’s window 
was in the south-east corner of a little cottage 
facing the sea. Back of the cottage were 
bayberry bushes and quantities of sweet- 
fern, and close to the front piazza was a 
quince-bush, in the spring ablaze with red 
blossoms. ‘The blossoms were gone now, to 
be sure, but, if you looked closely in the bush, 
you would still see something the bush 
might well be proud of,—a robins’ nest, 
holding four blue eggs. Mamma had often 
watched the mother-robin sitting on the eggs, 
and had thought what a pity it was that 
there was no child in the cottage to run out 
every day and peep into the nest. For she 
remembered doing that when she was a 
little girl in this very same cottage, and her 
gladness when the eggs, in a little nest like 
this, finally hatched out. 

Now there would be a child again in the 
cottage. That was what the song-sparrow 
seemed to be singing about. His notes 
poured out joyously, but the father and 
mother robin had no attention to spare from 
their own nest. 

‘There was hardly any ink left in the ink- 
bottle that night, father had written so 
many letters. Father usually didn’t like to 
write letters, there was so little to tell, but 
this time it was no trouble at all, for he said 
the very same thing in each one. 

First he told the GREAT NEWS that the 
BABY had come; then he told her weight, 
which was eight and a half pounds, and lastly 
her name, Alice Merribrook. At the end of 
every letter father’s own name was signed 
with a proud flourish,—John Lancaster Mer- 
ribrook. 

Although there was no difference in the 
letters themselves, there was a great differ- 
ence in the way they were received. 

Grandma was out in her yard, ordering a 
leg of mutton from the butcher, when her 
letter came, and she started to read it at 
once. ‘That was well enough; but the trouble 
was that she kept on giving her order, and the 
butcher opened his eyes very wide, for what 
he heard was something like this:— 

“What do you think!—a small leg of 
lamb, for I’m all alone just now—eight 
and a half pounds!—This is a queer-look- 
ing cut,—what do you call it?—Alice Mer- 
ribrook. ‘That’s after his great-aunt on his 
mother’s side.” 
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“Did you say eight and a half pounds, 
ma’am?’’ asked the butcher. 

“Ves, a very good weight,” said grandma. 
“Give me a small leg.” And she hurried 
into the house to spread the glad news. 

When Aunt Greta, up in New Hampshire, 
got her letter, she was on the point of start- 
ing to climb Mount Kearsarge. Her brother 
Jim had started ahead up the trail with the 
luncheon and sweaters, and she was to follow 
from their house at the mountain’s base, 
after getting the mail. Jim walked for about 
twenty minutes, and then sat down under a 
clump of black birches to wait till Greta 
should come up. He waited and waited. 
Then he went into an open space, and ate 
some of the low-bush. blueberries. The 
berries are large and juicy in that region, 
and Jim was able for some minutes to still 
his impatience. ; 

After a while he looked at his watch, and 
said, ‘What in thunder is Greta doing!” 
Another fifteen minutes went by. No 
Greta! Ten minutes more! No one in 
sight! ‘This was not to be borne, and with a 
rather grim look on his face Jim tramped 
home again. 

‘There sat Greta in the front porch, sewing 
on what appeared to be a doll’s frock. “Of 
all things!’’—began her brother. 

“Oh Jim!” she cried, “I forgot; but this 
has to be finished. Alice Merribrook has 
come!”’ 

You'll never guess what Cousin Tommy 
Dale in Philadelphia did when his mother 
read her letter to him. He cried! 

“Why, Tommy!” said his mother. 

“Why, Tom!” said his father. 

“Thomas!’’ spoke Grandma Dale, more 
gently. 

“Tt’s bad enough now,’’ choked Tommy. 
“Takes most all my ’lowance for the other 
kids’ birthday presents.” 

“You shall have five cents a month more,” 
said grandma. 

“And, now you’re getting to be such a big 
boy, you can easily make some gifts,’’ added 
his mother, but Tommy still felt the new baby 
to be an interloper. 

One of those most pleased to hear of the 
baby’s birth was Aunt Viney, the big- 
hearted old colored woman who had nursed 
baby’s father when he was little. Aunt 
Viney chuckled all day over the letter she 
felt so proud to get, in her boy John’s own 
writing. 

“TJ ’clar ter gracious!’’ said she to her- 
self, “‘Massa John’ll spoil dat chile. He 
ain’ ole ‘nuff ter raise a li’l girl. Aunt Viney 
‘ll show ’em!” said she, flashing all her 
teeth. 

It was not long before she appeared at 
Bayberry Cottage, ready to start Alice Mer- 
ribrook’s education, nor were her lessons un- 
welcome, for Aunt Viney had good sense in 
plenty, and understood babies. 

“T raised him,” she said proudly, a black 
finger pointed at father, if any one even 
mildly objected to any of her rules. 

Baby’s first smile was for Aunt Viney. 
I don’t mean the little pucker that often 
passes on an infant’s face for a smile, but is 
really nothing of the sort. This one was a 
“sure ‘nuff smile,’ as Aunt Viney said. 

Father had brought home two gentle- 
men to dinner. They were friends from 
London,—one of them a man of mark,— 
and the three had business of an important 
nature to discuss. So that father was a bit 
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annoyed, in the midst of their talk, to hear a 
tap at the door, instantly followed by a dusky 
face peering in. 

“Not now, Viney,’ said he. 
now.” 

“Tt’s su’thin’ as cahnt wait nohow, 
Massa John,” said Aunt Viney, impressively. 

“A little later, Viney,” said Mr. Merri- 
brook. ‘Yes, the difficulty about that sec- 
tion is’’— 

“Massa John, dis ain’ no wattin’ mattah, 
please, suh.’’ 

“Tf you'll excuse me,” father said laugh- 
ingly to his friends. ‘‘Now, Viney,” (out 
in the hall), “be quick!” 4 

The black face grew radiant. Aunt Viney 
clasped her hands, and in a solemn whisper 
came her news‘ The baby’s smiled, suh!” 


“V’m busy 


What Mrs. Squirrel Thinks. 


Robert so loved to tread that, although he 
was only in the second reader class, he had 
read his sister’s third reader almost through. 
This was what he had in hand the day Aunt 
Anna came down from her city home for a 
little vacation in the country town where 
Robert lived. 

“‘Suppose you read to me, Robert,” said 
Aunt Anna, and he read 4 story called ‘‘ What 
Mrs. Squirrel Thinks.” ‘This is the story:— 


The old apple-tree in the corner by the 
lane is hollow. ‘There is a hole in the trunk 
of the tree near the top. --Here lives a little 
family of squirrels. 

One day Mr. Squirrel ran up the tree as 
fast as he could. 

“My dear,” said he to his wife, when he 
was safe in the hole again, “I was afraid I 
should never reach home alive.” 

‘Have those boys been throwing stones at 
you again?” asked Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Stones?”’ repeated Mr. Squirrel with an 
angry whisk of his tail. ‘They were rocks! 
They were as big as apples.” 

“Rocks are bigger than apples,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. “Still, I must say it is a shame. 
You have never done anything to hurt those 
boys.” 

“They don’t think of that,’ said Mr. 
Squirrel, who was really angry. 

“And our dear little ones are not yet big 
enough to hunt nuts!” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“They might starve if you never came home.” 

“Boys don’t think of that,” said her hus- 
band. 

“You are so little and they are so big,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. 

“They don’t think of that,” said Mr. 
Squirrel. 

“Don’t they know how to think?” asked 
his wife. ‘‘Perhaps they are stupid, after 
alin 

“They think it is fun to see me run,”’ said 
Mr. Squirrel. ‘‘ And that seems to be all the 
thinking that they are able to do.” 

“That is like a baby, said Mrs. Squirrel, 
gravely. ‘“‘Itis very sad to grow to be stupid. 
I am glad our children know more than that.” 

Mr. Squirrel whisked his tail over his head 
and took up a nut from a pile in the corner. 

But Mrs. Squirrel was not thinking about 
her dinner. ‘‘Poor boys!” said she. ‘‘How 
dreadful to be so stupid as not to be able to 
think!” 


Robert sat in silence a moment, then he 
said: “Boys are not stupid, Aunt Anna. 
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They do think. Mrs. Squirrel lived where 
there were the wrong kind of boys. There 
are no squirrels around our school-house, 
but a bluebird built her nest and hatched 
her eggs rightin a stump,—a little, low stump, 
Aunt Anna, where we could nearly all look 
in. She didn’t mind it one bit.’’ Robert’s 
eyes were shining. 

“Not one of us touched her. When Jimmy 
Gray first came to town, he didn’t think, and 
he reached his hand in for an egg. But 
Charlie Smith (you know that great, big 
boy we saw this morning: he’s going on 
thirteen) took Jimmy by the seat of his 
trousers, and lifted him right away.’”’ Robert 
laughed merrily at the recollection. ‘He 
told him he’d better let our bird alone, and 
you bet he did. - He said he didn’t know she 
was ours. We havea Hiawatha Club. You 
know, Hiawatha loved all the birds and little 
animals. If Mrs. Squirrel would come to 
that hollow tree on the school-house corner, 
do you think we could ever get her to under- 
stand that we wouldn’t hurt her? Can you 
tame wild squirrels, Aunt Anna?”’ 

“Yes, indeed,’’ said Aunt Anna. ‘There 
are squirrels that. live in our city parks, and 
the older ones are so tame they will eat nuts 
right out of your hand. The other day I sat 
down on a bench, and one ran up on my 
shoulder and sat there while I fed him pea- 
nuts. The young squirrels are shy at first. 
They will come nearly to you, but not quite, 
so you must throw the nuts to them. But 
by and by they learn that no one will hurt 
them. I'll let you feed some when you come 
to the city.” 

“JT wonder,” said Robert, ‘‘if I would tell 
the park guards about our Hiawatha Club, 
they would give me a tame squirrel to bring 
here to live in the hollow tree?”’ 

“T do not know about the guards. Most 
probably they could not, for the squirrels do 
not belong to them. But perhaps we could 
arrange to get a tame squirrel in some other 
way. But your Club would have to keep 
the dogs away.” 

“We would, we would,” promised Robert. 
“And we would be so good to the little squir- 
rels that Mrs. Squirrel would have to change 
her mind about boys.” ; ; 

“T’m sure she would change her mind if 
she knew the boys in your Hiawatha Club,” 
agreed Aunt Anna.—Frances McGregor 
Gordon, in the Presbyterian. 
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Mr. Five Hands. 


Mr. Five Hands is a little ring-tailed mon- 
key who lives at the Zoo, where he is a 
great favorite with the children because he is 
so happy-hearted and merry. His cage is his 
playground, and there he entertains by the 
hour the crowds who gather to watch his 
antics and to laugh at his funny, quaint, old- 
mannish face and his jolly ways. 

All Mr. Five Hands’s family lived in the 
jungle. Indeed, he lived there himself till 
he was two years old, and played and chat- 
tered among the trees with the other monkeys, 
leaping from bough to bough and mocking 
the tiger cat and the boa, which were unable 
to follow him. 

There’s little in the way of climbing that 
Mr. Five-Hands can’t do, though he isn’t a 
very good walker. And it’s that fifth hand 
of his that makes him such a wonderful 
climber. It helps him to keep his balance, 
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and he can hang by it from a limb and swing 
back and forth with all the ease imaginable. 
Of course you have guessed that this hand is 
nothing more nor less than Mr. Five Hands’s 
long tail.. It winds about a bough like a 
supple finger, and is so muscular that it bears 
his weight with ease. 

Mr. Five Hands loves to be petted, and 
cuddles up in the arms of his keeper like a 
child. He has a plaintive littl way of 
chattering; but, when he takes a notion to 
shriek, it’s time to put your fingers in your 
ears! He is very quick to learn, and his 
keeper has taught him a number of tricks and 
trained him to have nice monkey manners— 
all but table manners. Mr. Five Hands’s 
way of dining is something to yiew with pain 
and sorrow. He is nothing short of a glutton, 
and wastes three times as much as he eats. 
He is very fond of boiled rice and milk, and 
bread and milk, potatoes, apples, and carrots 
—onions, too, which he takes as “crop 
warmers.” 

Mr. Five Hands is clean and well coated, 
and has, apparently, a great aversion to un- 
tidiness in others; for, when he is not playing, 
his favorite diversion is picking specks of 
sawdust and dirt from the coat of his cage 
mate. 

It is too bad that Mr. Five Hands will not 
always be as amiable and happy as he is now, 
Sad to tell, he will be very cross and disagree- 
able in his old age. Perhaps it will just mean 
that he is homesick for the jungle. But it’s 
difficult, now, to imagine him any way but 
care free and happy.—The Continent. 


The Period Defined. 


“What is a period?” asked the teacher. 
“Please, I know!” said May; 
“Tt is the little dot behind the 
End of what you say.” 
—Mrs. John T. Van Sant, in Little Folks. 


An Exciting Race. 


It was the most exciting race that Teddy 
ever had! And you guess that it was a 
bicycle race? Oh, no, indeed it wasn’t! It 
was a race with a heap of big, black, growl- 
ing thunder-clouds! 

Grandma heard them rolling and rum- 
bling just as she was going to sit down to 
dinner. 

“Deary me!”’ she exclaimed as she hurried 
to the window. “If there isn’t a thunder- 
shower coming as fast as ever it can! And 
there’s that hay! It will all be spoiled, 
every bit of it! And your grandpa not at 
home to help! Deary, deary me!”’ 

Teddy jumped up from the table. “Let’s 
race ’em, grandma!” he exclaimed eagerly. 
“You an’ me an’ Pat an’ Bridget! Let’s all 
go an’ help, right now! We can get grand- 
pa’s hay in, you see if we can’t!” 

Grandma laughed. ‘‘We might try it,” 
she said, giving Teddy a kiss, ‘“‘‘Many 
hands make light work,’ I know.” And 
sure enough they did! 

Bridget raked. and grandma raked, and 
Teddy—well, he did everything! He tried 
to pitch just as Pat did, but the hay always 
tumbled on top of him instead of on top 
of the hay-load! Always! And then he 
climbed up into the cart and stamped the 
hay down while Pat pitched, and he drove 
old Dobbin up to the barn and then back 
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again to the hay-field; and, oh dear me! 
I can’t begin to tell you what he didn’t do. 

All this time the great black clouds had 
been coming nearer and nearer; and, just as 
Pat got the Jast load of hay safely into the 
barn, the big raindrops commenced to splash 
against the windows. ‘The shower had come 
at last! But they were ready for it. 

Teddy sighed a happy little sigh as he 
peeped out of the window. ‘‘We beat you, 
old Mr. Thunder, this time,” he said with a 
smile. “You can’t wet a speck of my 
grandpa’s hay this year! No sir-ree!” 

He started to clap. his hands, he was so 
delighted; but he quickly stopped. And 
what do you think was the reason? ‘There 
were five little puffy blisters on each of his 
chubby hands! 

Teddy looked at them wofully. ‘I guess 
I don’t mind!” he said bravely. ‘“‘’Course 
I don’t, as long as we beat! But I’m tired 
as—as anything!”’ 

When grandma came to tell him that din- 
ner was ready, where do you suppose she 
found him? Under a haycock, fast asleep, 
just like Little Boy Blue!—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Mrs. S.: “What is the name of your cat?”’ 
Mrs. W.: ‘“Claude.’’ Mrs. S:: ‘‘Why do 
you call it Claude?”’ Mrs. W.: ‘‘ Because it 
scratched me.’’—Harper’s Round Table. 


A little girl five years old was told by her 
teacher that the Mississippi was the ‘‘father 
of waters.” ‘“‘How is that?’’ she queried. 
“Tf it is the father of waters, oughtn’t it to 
be Mister Sippi?’”’—Christian. Work. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to athe her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution. 
unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 

child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs, We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 

PRESIDENT, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

SECRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
SA CEETy Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 

ass. 

For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, or Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
children. : Y ate 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 

PresmENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Cierx, CHRISTOPHER R- ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George: W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, . 

Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. - 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gen. Sec., 279 Tremont St. 
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Sixth International Congress of Free 
Christians and Other Religious 
Liberals. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


III. 


4. The Friday morning session was presided 
over by the newly, elected president of the 
‘Congress, Prof. Emile Boutroux of the 
Académie Francaise and director of the 
Thiers Foundation for Post-graduate Studies, 
one of the most eminent of living thinkers, 
who for long years has stood almost alone 
as the academic representative of an ideal- 
istic and spiritual philosophy in France. 
An increased attendance and no little en- 
thusiasm greeted him as he arose to deliver 
his presidential address. No one could with 
better right or more convincingly treat of 
the topic announced, ‘‘The Relation between 
Philosophy and Religion.’”’ Tall and spare, 
intellectual, almost ascetic in appearance, 
Prof. Boutroux’s delivery, free from notes, 
elegant in diction, simple and persuasive, 
with now and then an outburst of mystical 
fervor, was fascinating and impressive. 

More than ever, he pointed out, religion 
finds itself at a crisis in modern life. On the 
one hand, the lay mind, as it is termed, when 
it goes so far as to deny all authority which 
has not its source in the natural conscience 


of man alone, appears to exclude every dis- 


tinctively religious factor from belief and 
life; while science, on the other hand, in 
explaining as the simple play of mechanical 
laws a growing number of phenomena,—even 
those which seem to bear witness most clearly 
to the action of a supernatural power,—ap- 
pears to expel from the mind the faculty to 
believe in. the fundamental postulates of all 
religion. 

To many minds the most appropriate and 
certain way of meeting this situation is the 
method of separation. They aim at sepa- 
rating religion as thoroughly as possible from 
nature and science. It is the existence of 
points of contact that gives rise to friction. 
This is, in effect, a convenient doctrine from 
the abstract and theoretical point of view; 
but it is a doctrine it is difficult to maintain 
in practice if one is not lying asleep upon 


a soft pillow of incuriosity and intellectual | 


sloth. It is in reality an illusion to believe 
that we can ever find a corner of the soul 
whither positive science is forbidden to 
penetrate. Man demands, sooner or later, 
whether there be any bond of union between 
-his faith and his knowledge. He feels that 
to keep to a system of water-tight compart- 
ments can only be a worthless and undigni- 
fied expedient. 

The demand for harmony, interior accord, 
and intellectual sincerity comes from our 
reason; and to abdicate reason is visibly to 
renounce the dignity of man. 

Prof. Boutroux proceeded to show that 
both nature and science, scrutinized from 
this point of view, represent the attempt of 
man to transcend himself: ‘‘The natural in 
man is a movement in pursuit of the super- 
natural—such is the affirmation of philoso- 
phy.’”’ Science cannot be regarded as self- 
existing, ready-made, and finished from all 
eternity, to be discovered as a hidden treas- 
ure is unearthed: science is not a thing, but 
an activity, the human intelligence itself 
shaping itself from concepts capable of in- 
definite improvement, by the aid of which 
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it orders phenomena in such a way as to 
explain them according to its own proper 
laws. From the point of view of reason 
itself, then, religion and science, or religion 
and nature, as philosophy conceives them, 
must be considered as compatible with each 
other, because they mutually penetrate each 
other and are inwardly related. 

Religion relates not to existence as it is 
presented to the senses, the actual existence, 
but to the sources and principles of being, 
to the worker, not to the work. It makes 
us participants in the very creation of being. 
To reconcile science and religion, two condi- 
tions are at once necessary and sufficient: 
on the one hand, religion must be essentially 
spiritual, inspired with the idea of God, and 
not with the idea of some material interest, 
for religion is the affirmation of the insuffi- 
ciency of the actual to realize perfection; 
and, on the other hand, science must be con- 
sidered as expressing nature’s state of fact, 
and not an eternal and absolute form,—the 
absolute exists only in the spiritual domain, 
and there it is one with liberty. 

M. Boutroux closed by saying: ‘‘The Deity 
of Religion is personal. He is the synthesis 
of all perfections. He is a being with whom 
one isinrelations. He is not a simple propo- 
sition. How may we conceive him as em- 
bracing all imaginable perfections? It is 
that he is pure spirit. For us to unite our- 
selves with him is to become spirits more 
and more enriched.’’ Prof. Boutroux termi- 
nated with a noble appeal, not for tolerance, 
but for mutual respect; still more for mutual 
aid, acommon effort to realize the spirit, “this 
mysterious power which unites that which 
from the point of view of the material ap- 
pears irreconcilable. May the day come 
when shall be realized the apostolic word, 
‘God dwells in us, and his love is realized 
ag 1S. yas 

The general secretary, Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
D.D., followed with a report of the activities 
of the Congress during the past three years, 
and a review of the present state of religious 
liberalism throughout the world. ‘Tributes 
were paid to departed friends and fellow- 
workers, and attention called to the oppor 
tunities and duties of the Congress in the 
international field. This report, which was 
optimistic and encouraging, has been widely 
published in the Christian Register and vari- 
ous European journals, and will be found en- 
tire in the volume of proceedings. 

The topic of the morning, ‘‘ Philosophy and 
Religion,” was now resumed. Much disap- 
pointment was caused by the announcement 
that Prof. Rudolf Eucken of Jena, who had 
given permission to announce him tenta- 
tively, would, after all, not be able to par- 
ticipate in the Paris meetings because of 
insuperable obligations at home. With ‘his 
regrets, Prof. Eucken sent his warm assur- 
ances of sympathy with the spirit and aims 
of the Congress. 

Prof. Sir Henry Jones, who had accepted 
an invitation to take part in the discussion, 
was detained by a serious illness, from which, 
we are happy to learn, he is now recovering. 
Prof. Henry Bergson was not announced on 
the final programmes, but it was hoped he 
might be present and contribute an impor- 
tant word to the discussion. In an interview 
with the writer a year or more ago, Prof. 
Bergson stated that he saw no reason why 
he should not do this, but accumulated 
work and academic duties interfered. It is 
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known, also, that this distinguished thinker is 
engaged in a close study of religion in its 
relations with science and philosophy, and 
hesitates to make any premature statement 
as to his conclusions, especially in a commu- 
nity like the French, where religion is made 
a party cry, and any affirmation concerning 
it is at once given a classification and labelled 
as either clerical or atheistic. 

It is a proof of the resources and spirit 
of the Congress that it was able, notwith- 
standing these and other disappointments, to 


continue its discussions with unabated vigor 


and interest. 


Charles Henry Burrage. 


Charles Henry Burrage died at his home 


at Chestnut Hill, Mass., September 12. 
His health and strength had seemed unim- 
paired until the winter of 1911-12, when 
he was for a time critically ill. He partly 
recovered from this attack, but for the last 


twelve months had gradually failed. 

He was born at Leominster, Mass., June 
22, 1825, the youngest of the thirteen chil- 
dren of Josiah and Ruth Kilburn Burrage. 
His early life was that of the old-time New 
England farm. From an early age he and 
his brothers worked hard under their father’s 
supervision, and had little of what is called 
education. They walked a mile or more 
to the district school for such instruc- 
tion as could be gained in the few terms 
during which they could attend. But, if 
their schooling was thus limited in amount, 
the foundation it laid must have been thor- 
ough, and they built upon it to good advan- 
tage. Those who have had correspondence 
with Mr. Burrage know, for instance, with 
what ease and what excellence of style he 
expressed himself. But no doubt the men- 
tal capacity of the brothers was unusual. 
Those of them who came to Boston all es- 
tablished themselves quickly, and most of 
them were highly successful in their various 
lines. Mr. Burrage was not yet twenty 
when he left Leominster and entered the 
woollen business in Boston. In course of 
time he became a partner in the firm of 
Richardson, Burrage & Co., then one of 
the leading houses in the business. Later 
he was associated with the firm of Wilkinson, 
Stetson & Co., then with Hill, Burrage & 
Co., and then, from 1858 until 1873, with 
Burrage Brothers & Co. After 1873 he 
was a member of several firms, but all were 
short-lived. The character of the business 
in which he had been brought up was chang- 
ing. 

A life-long Unitarian, no man ever loved 
his church more deeply or held his “faith 
more loyally and consistently. Always in 
his pew on Sunday, a devout worshipper, and 
an attentive, discriminating, appreciative 
listener, always a helpful parishioner, gen- 
erous of mind and heart and purse, he 
also for many years put his time and his 
sound judgment at the service of the de- 
nomination as an officer of one or another 
of its organizations. He was treasurer of 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches in 
Boston from 1862 to 1870. He was treas- 
urer of the American Unitarian Association 
from May, 1881, until January, 1888, when 
his resignation was accepted under protest. 
The acceptance was accompanied by a reso- 


lution, praising his conduct of the office 
in general, and alluding especially to his— 
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unfailing courtesy. He was a director of 
the Christian Register Association from 1880 
to 1912, and its president from 1902 to 1911. 
When services were resumed by the First 
Church in Chestnut Hill, in 1897, he was 
unanimously chosen treasurer of the church. 
Upon his resignation in 1910 he was elected 
a member of the standing committee, and, 
when his term expired this last spring, was 
made, by a unanimous vote of the society, 
a permanent member of the committee, 
with the title of treasurer emeritus. 

This action of the church at Chestnut 
Hill was only one expression of the esteem 
and great affection in which Mr. Burrage 
was held, not only by the church of which 
he was the oldest living member, but by 
the whole community. After a residence 
of some twenty-eight years in Boston, first 
_in Waverley Place, then in Park Square, and 
then in Newbury Street, Mr. Burrage moved 
to Chestnut Hill in 1873. Here he lived 
for forty years, and all knew him, from the 
few who still remained of the old friends 
who had been his neighbors when he came 
to them in 1873, and the two generations 
of their descendants, to men and women 
and children who had come only within 
the latest years. The trainmen on the 
Boston and Albany road, the motormen 
and conductors on the electric cars, the 
various tradesmen, the old and the young, 
all sorts and all conditions of men in the 
community, all knew him, the honest, up- 
right Christian gentleman, single-minded 
and pure in heart, loving his fellow-men, 
and with every added year more and more 
honored and loved by them. 

He was married, in 1853, to Miss Mary 
Greene Hunt of Boston. She died in 186r. 
In 1864 he was married a second time to 
Miss Lydia Love of Philadelphia. She 
sutvives him, with George D. Burrage, his 
son by his first marriage, and Margaret C., 
Elsie A., and Paul Burrage, children of 
his second marriage. 

Epwarp HAte. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held the _ regular 
monthly meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Tuesday, Sept. 9, 1913, at 2 P.M. ‘There 
were present Messrs. Brown, Carr, Eliot, 
Fox, Howe, Little, Robinson, Wiers, and 
Williams, Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. 
Loud, Miss Low. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement covering the. period since the last 
meeting of the board:— 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand May r, 1913......---2- 0-0 0+ $36,050.19 
RT RSP RENOTISGS iin nin en die Welle asp os oe I,QU1.17 
Income of invested funds ............. 35,402.38 
Rt Bre nr Salsas cis Anes 034 656.50 

First Parish and Religious Society of 

Wai Mass., to increase the First 

Parish and Religious Society of War- 
wrecks, 2aase., PUN Les. -. aes 1,800.00 

First uur a Parish 

of Petersham, to increase the 

First Unitarian Congregational Parish 
of Petersham, Mass.,Fund.......... 52.31 

See 2 of Mrs. Elizabeth O. Bacon of 

N.H., to create the Elizabeth 
oO. Roses OSE, Ai ch. ho 7,468.82 


Bequest of Mrs. Lucy M, Ellis of Wal- 

pole, Mass., to create the Mills Fund . 5,375-00 
Bewest of Miss 1 nae G. Hoyt of 

pete Mame , added to Reserve 


ee i Mrs. "Louisa G. Lippitt of 
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Providence, R.I., to create the Louisa 


MGMiippRih Unde ake een. a soee tee $2,000.00 
Gift of Mrs. George S. Buss of Wilton, 

N.H., to increase the First Church in 

Witton Pund ster ee Fee seas es 6G 500.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society Per- 

MARNE He PURI PIL wtotC hy lass nates ore 100.00 
British and F oreign Unitarian Associa- 

tion for portion of salary and expenses 

of Field Secretary in Canada........ 606.87 
Foreign Relations, gift................ 50.00 
The Unitarian Church of Atlanta, Ga., 

Fund, adjustment of interest and taxes 

at time of purchase, added to fund... 465.36 
Church Building Loan Fund, interest. ... 462.58 
Unitarian Service Pension Society: 

Tnterest.hy:. RARE 6 al SET $17.60 

Ror persions: ccc. ... 052.6005 200.00 217.60 
Flood sufferers Relief Fund............ 394.00 
Reimbursements for advances on Uni- 

tarian Building account............. 48.50 
Reimbursement for advances on Travel- 

ne account) ere yee ed 5.40 
Reserve Fund, reimbursement ......... 76.00 


Investment Church Building Loan Fund: 


Repaid on loans......... $5,035.50 
Received for reinvestment. 1,375.00 6,410.50 
Investments, received for reinvestment . 100,773.19 
$201,206.90 


PAYMENTS. 


For missionary purposes (societies, etc.).. + $27,975:39 


Salaries and other missionary expenses. 7,200.20 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.......... 1,658.33 
Payments on account of sundry trust funds, 13,651.55 
Pittsfield Church Fund, on account of pay- 
ment of bills for alterations and improve- 
ments of Unity Church property....... 2,102.25 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries... . . 3-53 
Unitarian Service Pension Society,pensions 2,691.36 
Flood sufferers Relief Fund.............. 4,087.00 
Publication Department................. 5,150.00 
Enyestmients.nite a rlceee Pee vee Lavees 125,419.96 
devotee Church Building Loan Fund, 
Putaicclhak . PUM res wis OES o I1,300.00 
Cash on Thana ODER T TOT Gatton ihe lenis saree 9,281.02 
$201,206.90 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported the following loans made 
since the last meeting of the board: Wichita, 


Kan., $2,100; Castine, Me., $300; Whitman, 
Mass., $1,200; Gardner, Mass., $1,300; 
Vancouver, B.C., $1,500; Albany, N.Y., 


$1,600; Virginia, Minn., $500; Montclair, 
N.J., $2,500; Pembroke, Mass., $300. 

Upon recommendation of the Finance 
Committee the following votes were passed: 


Voted, To accept the bequest of five thousand dollars 
($5,000) to the American Unitarian Association, made in 
the fourth article of the will of Mehitable C. C. Wilson, 
late of Cambridge, Mass., and the bequest of a fourth of 
the residue of her estate upon all the terms, conditions, and 
trusts set forth in the will of said Mehitable C. C. Wilson. 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby are au- 
thorized in behalf of the American Unitarian Association, 
to execute a Declaration of Trust dated Sept. 9, ror3, for 
the holding of the Omaha, Neb., Fund, a copy of which 
has been read at the meeting. 

Voted, To appropriate, in response to the petition of the 
Parish Committee of the First Congregational Society of 
Walpole, Mass., such part of the income of the Mills Fund 
for the current year, received on and after June 15, 1013, 
as may, in the judgment of the president and secretary, 
be necessary for the aid of that society. 

Voted, To appropriate ninety-four dollars ($94) for the 
construction of curbs and gutters along the frontage of the 
church property owned by this Association in Santa Rosa, 
Cal., and to ratify the act of the treasurer in making said 
payment during the past summer season. 


The report of Prof. Francis G. Peabody, 
as Billings Leeturer to Japan, was read to the 
board, showing that in this capacity he had 
delivered forty-two lectures and sermons be- 
fore a total attendance of more than 13,000 
people, and also making certain recommenda- 
tions to the board. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations then 
reported the following vote, which was 
adopted :— 

Voted, To appropriate eight hundred dollars ($800) as an 
additional appropriation for the Japanese mission for the 
six months from Nov. 1, 1913. 


The Committee on New England States 
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reported the following votes which were 
adopted :— 


Voted, To appropriate the sum of four hundred dollars 
($400) for seven months, beginning Oct. 1, 1913, to apply 
on the salary of a district superintendent in Hancock 
County, Maine, who shall act in co-operation with the 
Hancock County Conference. 

Voted, To appropriate twenty-five dollars ($25) per 
month, being at the rate of three hundred dollars ($300) 
a year, for the benefit of the First Parish in Haverhill, 
Mass., the appropriation to begin at the above rate upon 
the settlement of a minister by the society, and to con- 
tinue from then until the end of the present fiscal year. 


Upon recommendation of the Publication 
Committee it was 


Voted, That Tract No. 1 of the regular series be referred 
to the Post-office Mission Committee, with the recom- 
mendation that it be dropped from the list. 


An application was presented from Charles 
Wayne Schmitt of Thomasviile, Ga., for a 
loan of two hundred dollars ($200) from the 
Elizabeth Lyman Bullard Fund, and, after 
hearing the facts, the Board 


Voted, To grant the application of Mr. Schmitt for a loan 
of two hundred dollars ($200) from the Bullard Fund, 
provided his references are satisfactory to the Secretary 
of the Department of Schools and College Centres. 


Under Southern States Business the follow- 
ing votes were passed :— 

Voted, To appropriate the sum of three hundred dollars 
($300) toward the services of Rev. J. M. Seaton as Field 
Missionary in Virginia and North Carolina, payable one 
hundred dollars ($100) each on Oct. 1, 1913, and Jan 1, 
and April 30, 1914. 

Voted, To appropriate the sum of five hundred dollars 
($500) toward the salary of Rev. John L. Robinson as 
minister in charge of the circuit work in Eastern North 
Carolina, provided the Women’s Alliance will pay an equal 
amount toward his salary, and that arrangements can be 
made with the Carolina Industrial School to provide a 
residence for Mr. Robinson and his family in Salem Cot- 
tage. 


Under miscellaneous business the follow- 
ing votes were passed:— 


Voted, To appropriate eighty-three dollars, thirty-three 
cents ($83.33) additional, to be paid to Rev. E. Ethelred 
Brown of Montego Bay, B.W.1., for the four months be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1914, and to request the secretary to lay 
before the board further information concerning the work 
at that place. 

Voted, To appropriate two hundred dollars ($200) addi- 
tional in aid of the society in Washington Heights, N.Y. 


Appeals from Rev. August Dellgren and 
Rev. David Holmgren that they be again 
employed as agents of the Association were 
referred to the Committee on New Americans. 

An appeal for advice from the society in 
Fort Collins, Col., was referred to the sec- 
retary, who is planning a visit to that city 
inethe near future. 

Mr. Brown gave notice of his intention to 
offer at the next meeting of the board an 
amendment to the by-laws, providing for a 
standing committee on the library. 

Upon recommendation of the Advisory 
Council of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation it was 

Voted, To discontinue the following numbered tracts in 
the Sunday-school Series: 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 
and 15. 

Mr. Carr raised the question of providing 
more amply for the maintenance of ministers 
at work in outlying districts on small salaries, 
where educational and other advantages for 
their families cannot be obtained except 
at great sacrifice. The matter was dis- 
cussed at length, but no action was taken. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.45 P.M. 

Lewis G. Wison, Secretary. 
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General Conference Program, Buffalo, 
N.Y., Oct. 6-9, 1913. 


Mownpay, OCTOBER 6. 

4.00 P.M. Meeting of the Council, Lafay- 
ette Hotel. 

8.15 P.M. Opening service in the First 
Presbyterian Church on the Circle. Confer- 
ence Sermon by Rev.. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D. 

TUESDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 7. 

8.45. Morning prayers at Lafayette Hotel, 
Rey. A. M. Rihbany. 

9.45. Devotional service, 
Sturtevant, Taunton, Mass. 

10.00. Address by the president, Charles 
W. Eliot, LL.D. 


Rev. F. R. 


10.30. Election of assistant secretaries, 
etc. 
10.40. Report of the Council by the chair- 


man, Rev. Charles E. Park. 

11.10. Address by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

11.40. Address by Miss Anna M. Bancroft, 
Hopedale, Mass., president of the Women’s 
Alliance. 

11.50. Address by Rev. William I. Law- 
rance, president of the Sunday School So- 
ciety. 

12.00. Address by Mr. Sanford Bates, pres- 
ident of the Young People’s Religious Union. 

12.10. Address by Rev. William M. Brun- 
dage, president of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice. 

12.20. Address by Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

12.30. Address by Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, D.D., superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Relations. 

12.40. Address by Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, 
superintendent of the Department of Social 
Service. 

12.50. Address by Rev. J. H. Crooker, 
D.D., president of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society. 


1.00. Recess. 


Tuesday Luncheons, etc. 

1.30 P.M. The Unitarian Laymen will 
lunch at the Buffalo Club, with programme 
in charge of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

1.30 P.M. The Unitarian Women will 
lunch at Twentieth Century Club, with pro- 
gramme in charge of the Women’s Alliance. 

1.30 P.M. The Unitarian Ministers will 
lunch at the First Unitarian Church, guests 
of the Buffalo Parish. Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton will preside. 

5.00-6.30 P.M. Reception to the Confer- 
ence at Twentieth Century Club, under the 
auspices of the Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


8.15. Meeting in First 
Church on the Circle. 


General Topic, What may the Community ex- 
pect of the Church? 

1. “As a Centre of Social Expression,’ 
Walter B. Dickinson, New York, associate 
secretary Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America. 

2. “As a School for Volunteer Social 
Workers,”” Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, New 
York. 

3. “As a Centre for rousing the Social 


Presbyterian 
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Consciousness,’’ Rev. John H. Holmes, New 
York. 
WEDNESDAY MorRNING, OCTOBER 8. 

8.45. Morning prayers at Lafayette 
Hotel, Rev. H. H. Saunderson, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

9.45. Devotional service at Unitarian 
church, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, Boston, 
Mass. 

10.00. “A Reasonable Faith,” 
Howard N. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

Discussion :— 


Rey. 


10.40. (1) Rey. Albert R. Vail, Urbana, 
Tl. 

10.45. (2) Rev. John M. Wilson, Lex- 
ington, Mass. 

11.10. Discussion. 

11.15. Report of special committee on 
“Methods of Ordination of Ministers.” 


Rey. Earl Morse Wilbur, Berkeley, Cal., 
president Pacific Unitarian Theological 
School. This report will be in print, ready 
for distribution at first session of the Con- 
ference. 


11.45. Discussion. 
12.00. Recess. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
8.15. First Unitarian Church. 


General Topic, Liberalism the Religion of 
Democracy. 

Addresses: Rev. Arthur I. Weatherly, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Rev. Robert J. Hutcheon, 
Toronto, Canada; Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
D.D., Boston, Mass. 


THURSDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 9. 


8.45. Morning prayers at Lafayette 
Hotel, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, Ph.D., Win- 
chester, Mass. 

9.45. First Unitarian Church, devotional 
service, Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


General Topic, The Efficient Church. 


10.00. Addresses: Mr. Emerson P. Har- 
ris, Montclair, N.J.; Rev. Margaret Barnard, 
Rowe, Mass.; Rev. Roger S. Forbes, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

11.00. Report of Commission on Theolog- 
ical Education, Rev. Francis G. Peabody, 
D.D., Cambridge, Mass., chairman. This 
report will be in print ready for distribution 
at the first session of the Conference. 


11.30. Discussion. 
12.30. Business Session. 
1.00. Adjournment. 


‘THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
First Universalist Church. 


2.30. The Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
4.00. ‘The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 


Justice, in charge of President William M. 
Brundage, D.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Topic, What can our Churches do to Help 
Social Justice? 

Addresses: Rev. Edwin A. Rumball, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
D.D., Boston, Mass.; Charles W. Eliot, 
LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


iret Unitatinn Churche 


2.30. American Unitarian Association, 
Department of Foreign Relations, Super- 
intendent Rev. C. W. Wendte, D.D., in 
charge. 

Addresses: 


Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., 
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Rev. F. G. Peabody, D.D., Rev. Minot 
Simons, Rev. C. W. Wendte, D.D. 

2.00. Autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, president, in charge. 

I. Business. 

II. Addresses:— 

1. ‘‘The Possibilities of the Conversation 
Class,’ Mr. Emerson P. Harris, Montclair, 
N.J. 

2. “Graded Education in Altruism,” Prof. 
Theodore G. Soares, Ph.D., Chicago, Ill. 

3. “‘The Ethical Element in Sunday- 
school ‘Teaching,’? Rev. William Sullivan, 
New York. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


8.15. Closing session in the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church. 


Topic, The Unitarian Proclamation. 
Addresses: Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, 
Montreal, Can.; Mrs. Mary B. Davis, New 
York; Charles W. Eliot, LL.D.,, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rev. William Sullivan, New York; 
valedictory, Rev. James De Normandie, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


The Alliance. 


Over thirty women gathered on Septem- 
ber 12 at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, for 
what proved to be a most interesting and 
profitable meeting of the Alliance Board. 
States far and near were represented, one 
lady being present from California, another 
from Nebraska. 

The Study Class Committee hopes that 
the new leaflet containing services for Alli- 
ance meetings will be ready in November. 
The committee would be glad if Branches 
that have printed programmes would send 
a few copies to headquarters for the use of 
other Branches. 

The summer brings to 25 Beacon Street 
a number of visitors from a distance. ‘The 
report of 505 visitors to the Alliance room 
shows that many an opportunity is thus 
given for an interchange of greetings and of 
ideas about the work. This year Alliance 
pins have been distributed from headquarters, 
although the delay in shippping has caused 
great annoyance. At headquarters, too, has 
been made a list of Unitarian homes in or 
near Boston where young people may be 
housed,—a step in the right direction for 
parents to consider whose children, either 
boys or girls, are going from home to study 
or work. 

The Board accepted with grateful and 
loving memories a simple yet handsome 
tablet, to be placed in Dix House. It bears 
the inscription :— 


Mrs. Emiry A. Firreip 
DIED APRIL 2, 1913. 
O BLEssED LIFE OF SERVICE AND OF LOvE. 


The tablet is the gift of Mrs. Fifield’s 
daughter. 

An interesting account of the meeting in 
Paris of the International Union of Liberal 
Christian Women was received. The hope 
is expressed that more may be done for the 
many Hungarian Unitarians who come every 
year to this country and are soon lost sight of. 

The need of a minister’s gown for one of 
our Canadian churches was _ presented. 


SEPTEMBER 25 1913] (21) 


Word may be sent to the Alliance, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, if any church or clergyman 
has such a gown to dispose of, 

Delegates to the General Conference were 
chosen. It is hoped that many Alliance 
women will attend the Buffalo meetings, 
the Alliance luncheon on October 7, and the 
Conference October 9. ‘Tickets for the 
luncheon will be one dollar each. 

A large number of Board members being 
new to the work, the chairman of the 
Southern Missionary Committee made a 
clear and full statement about Dix House, 
Salem Cottage, the North Carolina In- 
dustrial School, and described the places 
where the Alliance holds property or sends 
preachers to reach the people with the 
message of the liberal faith. 

The Branches are asked to contribute 
towards the churches at Vancouver and 
Edmonton. The usual assistance is asked 


. for Green Harbor, Northumberland, and the 
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two divinity schools. 

The new Manual will soon be out, and 
Branches are again urged to devote at least 
a part of one meeting to reading from the 
Manual reports. So will every member 
become acquainted with the whole work and 
feel herself a part of the larger organization. 


List of Delegates. 


Delegates to the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches 
to be held in Buffalo, N.Y., 
Oct. 6=9, 1913. 


CALIFORNIA. 
RepLanps.—Dr. J. H. Crooker, Mrs. J. H. Crooker. 


CANADA. 
‘Toronto—Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. D. D. 
James, 


ILLINOIS. 
GENEVA—Mr. and Mrs. Joel N. Wheeler. 
MAINE. 


Eastport—Rey. R. H. Cheever, Mrs. Lucia W. Sheady, 
Miss Mary H. Wadsworth. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—Church of the Disciples: Rev. and Mrs. A. 
M. Rihbany, Miss Hannah H. Kimball, Miss Lulu S. 
Kimball. ; 

(Dorchester) Channing Church: Rev, C. P, Well- 
man, E. E. Pritchett 
Dorchester) First Parish: Rev. Roger S. Forbes. 
: penis Plain: Miss Ellen C. Morse, Mrs. A. D. 
eld. - 
West Roxbury: Rev. Harold G. Arnold. 

BREWSTER—Rey. A. J. Culp, Mrs. M. C. Crosby, Mrs. 
P. S. Allen. 

CaruisLe—Mr. H. W. Wilson, Mrs. C. H. Pierce. 

Caestnur Hitt—Miss Edith W. Kent. 

CuicorpEE—First Unitarian Society: Rev. John A. 
Hayes, Mrs. Alfred S. Pomeroy, Miss §. Ellen Robertson. 

Crintron—Rev. J. C. Duncan, Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Fuller. 

Harvarp—Charles P. Atherton, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
H. Turner. ; 

Kincston—Mrs. Sarah Y. Bailey, Miss Helen Holmes, 

LeominstrR—Mr. Hamilton Mayo, Mrs. Hamilton 
Mayo, Rev. Frederic di Gould. 

LirrLteton—Rey. Oliver Jay Fairfield, Mr. Thomas H. 
Elliott, Rev. Wm. Channing Brown. 

_ Church of All Souls’ (Correspondence): Mr. Will- 
iam Hohman, Miss Ella H. Jones, Rev. William Chan- 
ning Brown. 

Lynn—Second Congregational Church: Miss Annie E. 
Wilson, Miss Annie L. Newhall 


MARSHFIELD —Second Congregational Society: 
Mary L. Morrison, Sarah E. Leonard. 
CM RE Sumner Coolidge, Alice Austin 
‘oolidge. 


e 
ol an eemne John H. Hudson, Rev. Edward D. 
‘owle, 
PretersHaM—Rey. Robert C. Douthit, Miss Maria 
Williams, Mrs. H. H. Fiske. 
_Ware—Rev, Edward H. Brenan, Mrs. James K. Jol- 
liffe, Miss Mary Root. 
WaTERTOWN—Mr. Harry C. Edmands, Mrs. Mabelle 
geo Tabor, 

Est NEwron—Mr. Geo. H. Ellis, Mrs. Geo. H. Ellis. 
Wintrnrop—Rey. W. W. Peck, Henry A. Root. 
Wottaston—Rev. Carl G. Horst, Mr. Eugene H. 

Sprague, W. H. Boynton, 


MISSOURI. 
Sr. Lours—Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Johnson. 


NEW YORK. 
New Yorx—Church of the Messiah: Rev. John H. 
Holmes, Dr. and Mrs, James H. Parker, 


‘the first rank. 
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RocHESTER—Rey. E. A. Rumball, Mrs. John O, Roe, 
Mr. G. Fort Slocum. 
Scuenectapy—Reyv. S. B. Stewart, Mr. E. C. Condé. 


OHIO. 
ToLepo—Rev. George E. Macllwain, Charles A, Seiders, 
Miss Florence Douty. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erie—Rev. and Mrs. Thomas P. Byrnes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert C. Stevens, Mr. Ernest Gordon, Mrs. Dunnmeyer. 

LANCASTER—Mr, Morris Cooper, Mrs. M. T. Garvin, 
Rev. Edmund R. Reeman. : 

Merapvitte—Rey. Henry T. Secrist, Dr. F, A. Christie, 
Mr. A. W. Ellsworth. i 

PirtspurcH—Rev. Charles E, Snyder, Hugh Wier 
Smitten, Thomas S. Banar, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLESTON—Rey. Clifford M. Gray, Mrs. H. E. 
Stevens, Miss Emily I. Yates. 


VERMONT. 


Monrpetier—Dr. J. Edward Wright, Rev. Alfred H. 
Spence, Jr., Mr. Charles D. Mather. 


WISCONSIN. 


Mitwavxkre—H. A. J. Upham, Rev. W, F. Greenman, 
Mrs. Emmet S. Richardson, 


SOCIETIES. 

THe ALLIANCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL 
CRISTIAN WoMEN—Miss Anna M, Bancroft, Mrs. R. H. 
Davis, Mrs. E. H. Atherton. 

JosEPH PRiIEsTLEY CONFERENCE (Philadelphia): Mr. 
M. T. Garvin, Mrs. J. T. Rorer. 

New York LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN WOMEN—Mrs. W. B. 
Donnell, Mrs. H. B. Harding, Miss Emma C. Low. 

PLYMOUTH AND Bay CoNFERENCE—Rev. E. L. Houghton. 

UNITARIAN SuNDAY ScHooL SoctrTy—Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Miss Harriet E. Johnson, Miss Mary F. Gill. 

A a ono ConNFERENCE—Judge and Mrs. Jonathan 
mith, 
-Younc Pxroptn’s ReLicious Union—Mr. Sanford 
Bates, Mrs. Helen W. Bates, Miss Edwina Jewett. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


A Normal Course in Religious Edu- 
cation. 


Following the precedent established a 
year ago, the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation unites with the Tuckerman School in 
the announcement of a Normal Course in 
Religious Education, to be given in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Saturdays in October, November, and De- 
cember. There will be two periods each 
day. In the first period, which will be de- 
voted to the principles of teaching, a lecture 
will be given by Prof. Edwin D,. Starbuck, 
Ph.D., a psychologist and an educator of 
In the second period Rev. 
William I. Lawrance will give readings from 
the Prophets, with the twofold purpose of 
making these Scriptures familiar and of 
promoting acquaintance with the Prophetic 
Movement in its relation to Hebrew History. 

Dr. Starbuck’s lectures will begin at ten 
o’clock and will be upon the general topic, 
“The Spirit and Methods of Teaching.” 
His lecture-topics, with dates, are as follows: 


October11. ‘‘The Submerged Nine-tenths 
of Life.” 

October 18. ‘‘ Processes of Mental Ripen- 
ing.” 

October 25. ‘‘The Letter and the Spirit 
of Teaching.”’ 

November 1. “How can Wisdom be 
Taught?” 

November 8. ‘Correlation and Charac- 
ter.” 

November 15. ‘Habits of Feeling and 
Personality.” 

November 22. ‘Methods of the Recita- 
tion.” 

December 6. ‘‘Religion and Citizenship.” 
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December 13. ' ‘‘Socrates the Teacher,” 

December 20. ‘Jesus the Teacher.”’ 

There will be opportunity at the close of 
each lecture for questions and discussion. 

Mr. Lawrance’s dates and topics are as 
follows :— 


October 11. ‘‘Outline of Hebrew Proph- 
ecy, as related to History.”’ 
October 18. ‘First Period of Written 


Marriages. 


In Wollaston, Mass., September 1, by Rev. Carl G. 
Horst, John Morgan and Sarah Sproul, both of Wollaston. 


Deaths. 


FRANCES A. BLANCHARD. 


She whom the Unitarian parish in Concord, N.H., fondly 
called its “church mother” passed away on September 8, 
aged eighty-four, after an illness of seventeen weeks. Her 
girlhood and the last forty years were spent in Concord, 
but, following her marriage to George A. Blanchard, she 
lived for twenty years in the Middle West. 

Everywhere and always she made her home attractive by 
her sweet and cheery and sympathetic presence. She found 
life good, and to the last was interested in all upward and 
onward movements. The outward beauty of the world 
she appreciated keenly, its pure pleasures she delighted to 
share, and its goodness she intuitively appropriated. Her 
charm won for her instant friendships which her beautiful 
character made abiding. Everybody, whether old or young, 
man or woman, was happier for knowing her, and the 
funeral service seemed. a thanksgiving that she had lived, 

The Women’s Alliance connected with the society was 
started in 1880 as the result of her feeling that Unitarians 
have a belief which should enable them to do and to be 
much. The strong affection she felt for her church was 
proved by constant attendance at its services, and inspira- 
tion and renewal of faith came to her minister who “‘saw 
in her serene and lovely countenance the reflection of 
God.”’ 


Personally Conducted Tours 


BUFFALO 


Sunday, Oct. 5, to Friday, Oct. 10, 1913 


General Conference of Unitarian and other Chris- 
tian Churches. 

Price of Tickets, including transportation, berths, 
and entertainment in Buffalo, $31 and $38. 

For descriptive circulars, tickets, etc., apply to 


NASON-RUSSELL CO.’ “S355 


BOSTON 
OR 
American Unitarian Assoclation, 25 Beacon St. 
DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 


Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or mentally ill. Illustrated booklet on request. 


Dr. W. Lincotn Bates, Supt., 
Jamestown, R.I. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


with her, desires 


MOTHER, wishing to keep bab: 
Miss Marshall, 


general housework position. Apply, 
Room 30, State House, Boston. 


LADY, college graduate, with knowledge of stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, desires position as private 
secretary. References. Address A. B. C., Christian Regis- 


ter, 272 Congress St., Boston. 

WOMAN of college training and exceptional quali- 
A fications has been forced, by a certain degree of deaf- 
ness, to give up her successful teaching, and now desires 
library work, a clerical position, or other occupation. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Marean, care of the Christian Register, 272 Con- 
gress Street, Boston. 
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Prophecy: ‘The Fall of Israel; Amos and 
Hosea.” 

October 25. “First Period Continued: 
Isaiah i. to xxxix.” 

November 1. “First Period Continued: 
Micah.” 

November 8. 
Prophecy: The Babylonish Captivity; 
emiah.”’ 

November 15. 
ued: Ezekiel.’’ 

November 22. ‘‘Second Period Continued: 
Obadiah; Lamentations; Psalms.”’ 

December 6. ‘‘Second Period Continued: 
Isaiah xl. to lv.” 

December 13. “Third Period of Written 
Prophecy: The Restoration of Jerusalem; 
Haggai, Zechariah i. to viii., Malachi.” 

December 20. “Third Period Continued: 
Isaiah lvi. to Ixvi., Zechariah ix. to xiv., Joel.” 

It is the earnest wish of those responsible 
for this course that it shall not be thought of 
as merely one more series of lectures, more or 
less attractive. It is intended to be, as the 


“Second Period of Written 
Jer- 


“Second Period Contin- 


announcement indicates, a normal course in| 


religious education. Every teacher or officer, 
actual or prospective, ina Unitarian Sunday- 
school within reach of Boston should attend, 
both for the instruction given and for the 
inspiration that comes from such gatherings 
of like-minded workers. More than that, 
such teachers and officers should be sent to 
these meetings by the schools, churches, or 
Alliances they serve. Ministers, superin- 
tendents, and Alliance presidents should see 
that in making it possible for their Sunday- 
school workers to attend such a course as is 
here offered there is an opportunity to recog- 
nize and record faithful service, and at the 
same time prepare their helpers for greater 
efficiency. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


South Middlesex Federation. 


The fall meeting of the South Middlesex 
Federation will be held in Arlington, Mass., 
on Sunday, October 12, with both afternoon 
and evening sessions. In the afternoon the 
annual election will take place. 


Pilgrim Federation. 


The regular meeting of the Pilgrim Federa- 
tion was held in the vestry of the Unitarian 
church, in West Bridgewater, Mass., on 
Monday evening, June 9. ‘The opening ser- 
vice was conducted by Miss Gladys Hunt, 
the president of the West Bridgewater Union, 
who welcomed the visiting members. Rev. 
E. B. Maglathlin, the president, responded 
in behalf of the federation and presided at 
the business session. 

Reports from the Brockton, Bridgwater, 
and West Bridgewater Unions were given. 

Rey. A. D. K. Shurtleff of Bridgewater 
gave a short talk on the attitude of distrust 
toward churches not because of lost faith in 
sincerity and goodness, but of lost faith in the 
people. People given to good work will 
always have God to help make the church 
strong. The difference between Jesus and 
man was that Jesus was not only a messenger, 
but was a part of his gospel; and, if we are 
to make the vision of God real, we must ask 
ourselves, ‘Are we a part of our religion by 
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living it?” Mr. Shurtleff expressed the hope 
that all might go home with the determination 
to live real religion. Then we would have 
no trouble in persuading others that religion 
is a vital thing. 

Rev. Mr. Leach of the Methodist church 
also spoke a few words, saying that Unita- 
rians and Methodists desire to make the 
world better; that the world does not care 
for what I believe or you believe, but what 
we do. Others present spoke along the same 
lines,—that every one should show by his life 
that he is trying to help. 

After the usual collection, the meeting 
closed with a social hour, refreshments being 
served by the hosts, the West Bridgewater 
Union. Hattie E. Cary, 

Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The ninety-fifth session of the North 
Middlesex Conference will be held at Ayer, 
Thursday, October 16, by invitation of the 
First Unitarian Parish, Rev. Richmond Fisk, 
D.D., minister. 


Churches. 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rev. Henry C. Parker: Mr. and Mrs. Parker 
have returned, invigorated by their European 
trip, and their friends in the parish and in the 
city generally were glad to welcome them. 
The church was opened September 14 with a 
goodly attendance of worshippers. Mr. F. 
Percyval Lewis presided at the organ, and the 
choir gave excellent selections. Mr. Parker 
spoke on ‘‘Some Lessons of Travel.” When 
he landed across the water, his attention was 
first drawn to the great changes which had 
taken place since his last trip abroad, twenty- 
one years ago. Cities and towns had grown 
and developed, modes of travel had changed, 
the taxicab was everywhere in evidence, 
furnishing a cheap and convenient conveyance 
for sight-seeing. Great men of that day were 
gone, and he saw their statues in Westminster 
Abbey; but the old cathedrals, the monu- 
ments of art, still remained, and were worth 
the long journey to see. A wonderful lesson 
was drawn from the attitude of the passen- 
gers when, on the journey across, there was 
really danger from icebergs and fog. No 
fear was manifested, and all trusted im- 
plicitly in the management of the ship and 
in the care of Him who “‘holds the waters 
in the hollow of his hand.” ‘The church 
opens with every prospect for a year of 
growth and activity. 


Personals. 


Mr. and Mrs. George W. Fox of Dor- 
chester, who were married fifty years ago 
in Andover, Me., observed their golden wed- 
ding anniversary on September 16 quietly, 
with no special celebration. Mr. Fox has 
been connected with the American Unitarian 
Association for fifty-eight years, and is now 
assistant secretary emeritus. He is a native 
of Newburyport, a son of Rev. Thomas B. 
Fox, who was minister of the Indiana. Place 
Church which united with the Church of 
the Disciples under James Freeman Clarke. 
Mr. Fox gave up active parish work, al- 
though he preached occasionally, to join 
the editorial staff of the Transcript,—a posi- 
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tion which he held through the trying days 
of the Civil War. Rev. John Pierce, D.D., 
the maternal grandfather of Mr. Fox, was 
for fifty years minister of the First Parish 
in Brookline, and his ancestors were among 
the founders of the First Parish in Dor- 
chester, of which Mr. and Mrs. Fox have 
been members for years. Mrs. Fox was a 
daughter of Silvanus Poor. Five children 
were born to them, and all are living,— 
Thomas A., Walter S., George B. and Mary 
B., all of Boston, and John Pierce Fox of 
New York City. 
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A Meeting for Laymen. 


Laymen attending the General Confer- 
ence will be guests of the Men’s Club of the 
First Unitarian Church at the Buffalo Club, 
Tuesday noon, October 7. Mr. Cyril H. 
Burdett, vice-president of the lLaymen’s 
League, will preside. There will be short 
addresses from President C. W. Eliot, Mr. 
Edward H. Letchworth, Buffalo, Mr. Elmer 
S. Forbes, and others. 


On Temperance. 


The temperance problem takes upon it- 
self something of a strange perplexity, in 
the face of the figures issued from the Bureau 
of Statistics at Washington last week. The 
closing of the saloons have been going 
steadily on year by year until over 40,000,000 
people in this country live in “dry” terri- 
tory. Prohibition has been making steady 
gains; and, in spite of all that is said to the 
contrary, in many places it reasonably pro- 
hibits the sale of liquor in saloons, and in 
some wide-awake places actually prohibits. 
Yet, in the face of all this, according to 
Washington, there has been a notable in- 
crease in the amount of liquor consumed 
during 1913 over 1912, and the increase for 
the last ten years has been 17.76 gallons to 
21.98 gallons per capita. Prohibition gain- 
ing, the amount of liquor drunk increasing, 
seems to be the state of things just now, 
and that drunkenness is decreasing rapidly 
can certainly be added. 

It is interesting to try to solve this prob- 
lem. In the first place, it looks as if much 
more liquor was being drunk in homes than 
formerly, while the sale over bars and in 
saloons had decreased. This is the way it 
looks, for we do not know. Our experience, 
as we travel about the country, does not 
bear this out; but then, perhaps, we do not 
stay in houses where one might expect to 
find liquors on the table. Perhaps one 
solution of the problem is the custom of so 
many immigrants of drinking beer at meals; 
but immigrants cannot afford wine in Amer- 
ica, and yet more wine is drunk than used 
to be. As the saloons are closed, there may 
be more drinking on the sly; that is, from 
bottles purchased by the case, and carried 
about in pockets. Of course, even where 
prohibition exists, considerable sale goes on. 
That is only natural and is no more argu- 
ment against it than the fact that lots of 
thieving goes on is an argument against 
laws forbidding stealing, and yet “pro- 
hibition does not prohibit” is the bright 
argument some people use against it. For 
one thing, anyhow, we may be thankful in 
America, and that is that there is much less 
drunkenness in America than there used to 
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The Christian Register 


“It certainly does 
make cooking easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet to 


Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the famous Glenwood Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges, 
arlor Stoves, Furnaces, Steam and Water Boilers. 
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be. At least this is true in our cities. In 
New York it is markedly true. The change 
was well illustrated by the observation of 
an old Yale graduate. He had been at his 
class dinner in 1913. He said that thirty 
years ago at their class dinners only about 
ten or twelve men out of the class drank at 
all, and all got drunk. Now almost every 
one at the table drank wines and none got 
drunk.’ We imagine, from our own obser- 
vation in New York, that the truth lies in 


this direction. We go to a good many ban- 
quets during the year. Many present— 
not all—drink the wines generally served. 
We never saw any one at a banquet in New 
York any the worse for liquor. We are 
told that thirty years ago many had to be 
helped out, although not nearly so many 
drank wine. 

There seems to be no doubt that the self- 


‘eontrol of the American people is growing, 


and that they can drink liquors without 


making beasts of themselves; but at the 
same time the question arises whether this 
extensive use of liquor by many does not 
harm the whole country fully as much as 
the intensive use of it by fewer used to do; 
for, if science is proving anything in our day, 
it is that even the habitual use of liquor in 
moderate degree incapacitates the mind and 
body for fullest functioning and weakens 
the power to resist disease and fatigue. — 
The Christian Word and Evangelist. 
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‘Pleasantrics. 


“Our oldest son,’? said Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, ‘has great lingual ability, and has 
just obtained a position as interletutor at 
Ellis Island.” 


“My, how that breaker roared!’ said 
Jennie, on the seashore. “Yes, that fat 
man in bathing stepped on its undertow,” 
answered Harry. 


An Irishman, seeing a Chinaman reading 
a Chinese book backward, as is their custom, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Johnny, are ye left-handed or 
only cross-eyed?”’ 


Mother (reprovingly) : ‘When I was young, 
girls never thought of doing the things they 
do to-day.’’ Daughter: ‘‘Well, that’s why 
they didn’t do them.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Can one name a liquid that doesn’t 
freeze?’’ asked the teacher. A moment of 
silence, and then a young voice in the back of 
the room answered eagerly, ‘‘ Please, teacher, 
hot water.” —Illustrirte Zeitung. 


A young Berlin clubman, better acquainted 
with the London fashions than with current 
events in the British Isles, said to his tailor 
the other day: ‘‘I was reading the Times this 
morning and saw an article with the heading 
‘Ulster and Homerule.’ Measure me fora 
Homerule at once.” 


The self-made man stalked into the office 
of a great financier with whom he had an 
appointment. “You probably don’t re- 
member me,’’ he began, “but twenty years 
ago, when I was a poor messenger boy, you 
gave me a message tocarry’’— ‘Yes, yes!” 
cried the financier. ‘‘Where’s the answer?”’ 


“Oh!’’ exclaimed Johnnie as the dessert 
came on, ‘“‘how I wish you had told me this 
morning, mother, that you were going to 
have peaches and cream!’ ‘‘Why, what 
difference would it have made?”’ inquired 
his mother. ‘‘Oh, lots! I could have looked 
forward to it all day then!’—Minneapolis 
Journal. 


A teacher in a big elementary school had 
given lessons to an infants’ class on the Ten 
Commandments. In order to test their 
memories, she asked: “‘Can any little child 
give a commandment with only four words 
in it?’? A hand was raised immediately. 
“Well,” said the teacher. ‘Keep off the 
grass,” was the reply.—Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph. 


The governor of Maine, according to a 
recent story, was visiting a school, and told 
the pupils what the people of different States 
were called. ‘‘Now,”’ he said, “‘the people 
from Indiana are called ‘Hoosiers,’ the 
people from South Carolina ‘Tar Heels,’ the 
people from Michigan we know as ‘Michi- 
ganders.’ Now what little boy or girl can 
tell me what the people of Maine are called?”’ 
“T know,” piped up Johnnie from the corner, 
“‘Maniacs.” 


The new school teacher gave a boy a 
question in compound proportion for home 
work. It included the circumstance of ‘‘men 
working ten hours a day to complete a cer- 
tain work.’’ The next morning the teacher 
found this boy’s sum wholly unattempted, 
and asked why he had not tried to do the 
sum. The boy brought forth a note from 
his father. Unfolding it, the teacher read: 
“Miss , [refuse to let my boy do his sum 
you give him as it looks to me to be a slur 
at 8-hour sistum enny sum not more than 
8 hours he is welcum to do not more.’’— 
Harper's Magazine. 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 


together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 


liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 


Christian Register:— 


still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
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Garbage Receiver 
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., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


direct from f 
C. H. Ste2pHENSoON, 


Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 


The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 


The poetic and _ ethical 


The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 


the book for examination. 


“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 


number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 


CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D., in the 


“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
The 


a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the libera} 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


: 
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CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS . 


272 Congress Street, Boston { 


Educational, 1 


ROCKRIDGE HALL— SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17th, 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal, 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies — 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. — 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. f 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH — 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, n.0. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
100 miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Pod beer dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, 
Francis TrEaDway CLayton, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. }2¥incipals. 
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The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


; 4 Half betwi Bo: 
Situation at Wee York. Vo pps 


east winds, as onthe seacoast. Threehouses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


General and College Courses. 
Studies Citimate’ Muse An Do: 


mestic Science. 
G ium, basketball 
Athletics Gymnssium. basketball 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


